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Introduct ion * ' - 

The idea to write this booklet grew out of a correspondence , ''in 1975 > 
with Mr# J#H# Eedle, then working in the Education Division of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat. 

The writing, spread out over spate moments during the last two .years, 
has given me much pl-easure. It made me reflect on eight years of 
teaching practice in Zambia. 

The relationsliip between the (secondary) education system and the 
wider political, economic and socio-cultural developments in society 
were not particularly stressed during the short teacher training 
courses I took in the Netherlands (1962/1965) and at> what -was then 
(galled the University College of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
l^yasala^ld (1964). Most presentday teacher training courses haverilt 
improved much in that respect. 

Td see my teaching experience in perspective reguired quite a bit of 
study. This booklet is an attempt to combine study and practice into, 
I hope, a readable brochure. for educational administrators and prac- 
tising teachers. 

The first chapters are entitled "Education and liberation" and 
"Changing the school". They have a^ slight theoretical bias. The fol- 
lowing chapters deal with school management, classroom management and 
extra-curricular activities. These are the more practical .chapters. 
All five ch^pter^ however take their starting point from the reali- 
ties of school life. Theoretical insights are used to clarify and 
interpret educational and administrative practice. This seemed the 
natural -^approach for one who is a teacher himself* 

Theoretically^minded readers may well obj^t that the bits of theory 
are somewhat unconnected, and that the integration of theory and 
practice leaves room 'for improvement.. This is f^lr'^ criticism from 
their point of viewl l) ' 

finally, I would like to invite readers to send me their critical 
comments on this booklet. A fill-in sheet for that purpose has been 
inserted at the back, after the notes. 

Eerste Hambaken 16 • Tom Draisma ' 

Den Bosch 

The Ne;therlands September 1975 



1) From 1st January 1975 I am working on a research project entitled 
"The Secondary schools' contribution to national development in 
Zambia: policy analysis, evaluation and innovation". For this 
project I have developed a more consistent theoretical framework. 
Details available on request. 
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' The .expatriate professor and the teacher 

. A few years ago on expatiate science professor at the University of ^ 
Zambia visited a number of rural secondary schools. In one of them, 
he found a promising ex-student engage 1 in down to earth activities, 
such as digging vegetable g?vrdens, rearing ,pigs and tending chickens. 
The teacher worked side by side with his students v/ho, with a little 
help, had organised themselves into an agricultural co-operative. 

^ ' It was difficult to see to what extent 'these activities were meant as 
efforts to improve the school's diet, as training in the running of a 
co-operative, as Young Farmers' Club activities or as Agricultural 
9cien.ce lecoona Jor the tea<6T:ier and his students all these came together 
in their sweating on the ^find* Hard work, productive efforts, the 
science of seeds, manure and chicken food, participatory democracy, 
self-reliance, it was all^ there, and it was theirs. But the professor 
pulled his hair in exasperation. 

His immediate problem may have been how the teacher would give marks 
for the pupils' individual achievement under this system of learning, 
and how, based on the term's marks, the teacher would work out each 
student.' s graded position in jlass. But the professor's chief criticism 
\ was related to the requirements of the agricultural science syllabus 
^ <as prepared by the Cambridge Overseas Examining Board in England. To 
him agricultural science, with the stress on science, was an academic 
examination subject. In his view, the cubject could best be taught by 
a teacher behind the demons^tration deck of a school laboratory. 

The professor has since left the country, but the goals and methofi? 
of Agricultural Science as a cjchool subject are still hotly debated 
within the Zambia Agricultural Education Association, ZAGEDA.^ 



1«2 - Decolonizing the mirtd^ 

The story abovfe is but one of the very many, that illustrate the 
the differences of opinion or. educat'dcn^ in. Africa as;:lt exists to- 
day. Tiie range iti e-ducatioral -'"hinking in Africa is collossal indeed. . 
. At one end of the scale one T^nds the concepts of people in white- 
controlled Southern Africa, \i\io advocate and implement an education 
for serfdom. The main objective, openly '::tated op unconsciously present, 
is to mould the vast Afriqan population into a shape compatible wi'th 
the position of servant in a white-designed and white-controlled world. 

At the opposite end of the scale are 'ohe ideas of those who envisage 
an education, that will liberate man from the shackles of (noo-) 
colonial domination, and enable him to realize his fuil potential 
.as a member of the community. The inspiration for this thinking is 
derived from African hopes an^ ideals, as for instance expressed in 
Tanzania.' s Arusha Declaration and Zambia's Humanism^, and more speci- 
fically, in President Nyerere-s analysis ?.nd proposals in, his Educp.tion 
for Self-Reliance4. 

The range in educational THINKING may be vepy wide indeed, this can- 
not be said of educational PRACTICE. In many African countries the^ 
school system shows a striking similarity with th^.t of white-controlled 
Southern Africa. Granted, there are differences. Especially as regards 
the payment of fees, which iu many Af:-*ican countries has been abolished, 
the determination to attain universal basic education, the provision 
^ of further fand higher edu^cation and of various types of adult education, 

thev abolishment of racial disci iminatj on in education, eiO,-^ 
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Yot, on the v/hole, ^in indepondentAf rica .is in Sou-ihern Africa, tho 
education provided const.^ntly reminds one of Paulo Froire»s character- 
daation'of ^b-^nking education'. » Banking 'educp.tion* is a system of 
^ education under which packages of knowledge are deposited by a knowing 
teacher in the minds of ignorant, rucuptivu students. 'Banking education' 
is a v;orld-v/ide phenomenon. It s practiced in China b^^fore the 
Cultural Revolution, it is widespread in Latin Americ\, in Africa, bu-t 
also in the socalled. advanced countrit^s of Europe, '^cn- 'banking 
education'^ is used, the relationship butv/Ovh tu-.cher an(^^student bears 
a cloce resemblance to th-^J:- between oppressor and opprussc^d. In fact, 
, Freire sees 'banking educ.-^/tion' as the mirror of an oppressive society 
which^favours tnis approach to bringing up the young. 'Banking education' 
can be summed^ up in Preire's ovm v/ords, as.follows^, 

'the teacher teaches and the students are taught; 
the teacher kno^;s everything and the students know nothing; 
the teacher thinks .^nd the students are thought abou*t| 
the teacher talks and the students listen-meekly; 
the te"^.cher disciplines and the students are disciplined; 
the to-.cher chooses -nd enforces' his choice, and the students comply; 
the teacher acts .-^nd the students have the; illusion of acting 

through the- action -of the teacher; 
the teacher chooses the progr-^m content, and the students 

(who were not consulted) \dapt to it; 
the teacher confuses the authority of knowledge with his own 

professipnal au thority , which he sets in opposition 

to the freedom of tho s^^ients; 
the teacher, is the Su^jject of t'he learning- process , while the 

students ?re mere objects.'" 

Thus, under ' b-^.nking educ ition' , student ' ctivity largely consists of 
receiving, filing p.nd storing the deposits of knowledge handed down to 
them by the teacher. To le- rn tlien me^.ns to rec^, ive, to m..morize, to - 
repeat. V/hfile students c-n become real i experts, iji filing -ill the infer- \ 

^ mataon--theV7 get, baffling their te-chei^s, obtainin/j high "marks for ex-ms, [ 
in the procejs it is hum' ns themselves, who :^re filed aw>iy throu^-^h the ^ ' 

, ,lack of re- 1 communic tion,- cre^^tivity ' .nd curiosity, s-.ys Freire, 

j ' . i ' ' 

< In Afric^.,| 'b-nkmg oduc tion' is stillMvideopre id , both North and South 

< of the Zambezi. The comiuon fe-tur^s in African .education "from C-iiro to 

i C?pa, c-n b^,\ccountvd for by r^.- lizir.^T, that or th.. wmoI^ formal tduc-tion 
was introduced by the^rmer coloni'>l* powers. It is equ illy under^;t'ind ble 
th ,t m-ny African le- dfFs .nd ..due- tionists h .ve criticized the continuin.; 
colonization of African minds by the edu^'tion systems * inherited from 
Europe. . ' ^ 

Understand bly, those countries which have been mor^' succesful th -n 

others in lessening their dependence on th^ former colonial po-./^v, h vc 

be^n freer in their ^tter^pts t educational reform. Anonr^ the francophonJ 

countries of Africa, these ar./ Algeri ^ , tho Congo People '"s. Republic 

and Guinea .mong the anglophone countries th^y -':re T mz.inia -nd Z^mbii.' ^ 

In this c-.tegory mention should Aso be of the liber- 1 .d areao of Ouinea- 

Bissao, Angola and Moz.'iinbiqt^e , v/here the lib^r' tion movements .re quit<, . 

succesful with m origial mixture of liter'icy tr'-^.ining, political 

eduC'ition, vocational giaidance p.nd milit'^ry training. 

But even in th. cpuntries- mentioned i.cr. , it K'ls proved to be tremendously . . 
difficult to carry put the much n^^eded i\.f orms.IV^ost innovations th^t 
have been introduced or -re bein.s introduced, ^re s-fcill subject to 
further experimentation, iind those that h-.ve been institution' liz^d- to 
a greater or lesser degr^,. , still show --11 sorts of teething probL.m^. 
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"Tanzania, which has clearly en4;ered the phase of implementing far- 
reaching reforms, is fc-cing several kinds of resistance to change. And 
^the liberation movumunts are h/^mpe±^ed by c great la.cjj:^ of manpower and 
resources, and of un±ied aid. All in all, one must conclude that the 
docolonization of Africa's education systems ho.s begun, ,but on a rather 
•low key-noto. ^ — 




J 

educational * innovations 
+ + ++ + ■+ + + 



/ range of 



\ educational practice 



range in educational thinlcing 
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educat 



'education' 
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BONDAGE 



SELF-RELIANCE 



the process -of ongoing decolonization in Africa 




fig 1 



Education and decolonization in Africa 



In fig. 1 the- process of gngojLng decolonization is indicated by a 
movement from 'bondage' to 'self-reliance'.' Education** must 'follow suit 
'and move from ^amking" education to an education for liber*^tion. *This 
process is "foi^eseen in present-day educational thinking, but educational 
practice is sti^-ll largely confined to. 'banking education'. Educational , 
innovations by which real strides are made towa'rds decolonizing the ^ 
mind of th^ young, are a^ y^t.few. ' ^ . • 



1.5 Perspectives on innovation. 



.1-3*1- Possible 'perspectj-v&s . 



1 



Educational innovation can be viewed from various standptrkitB. The c],ass 
room teacher, t)ie inspector, the curriculum designer, the administrator, 
the planner, the research worker, the economist, the social scientist. 
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the politician, all have their own opinion on what' changes, if any, 
should take place, and on how these ought to be implemented. Pig. 2 
iists these professionals together with the subjects they are likely* 
to stress, when dealing with innovation- • ' 



profession 

tehche'r 

inspector 



focus of innovation 



materials and methods adaptea to the pupils' 
bctckground and trospect^ 

in the use of better materials! 



. ! guiding teachers 
y an»d methjDds 



curriculum designer ; develop) sy;i'.bus€ s 

-f>-fricaA cinditiors 



administrci-^or 

research v/orKer 
econoDvis t?« 



and materials suited- to 



new patterns of • maj^ gement • 

plannin^r of physicdl facilities i.nd resources 
in line v.'ith enrollment 

(vctries wideiy, e..?.) overcoming; teacher 
resistance to change 

synchronization of rr.anpowe'r planning; and 
3ducational planning 



social soientis^ f education as a*tool for social change 



politician 



j edu^cation as -an instrument for achieving 
! politically desirable goals. 



2 Th3 focuo of educ-itional 3nnfct^>>^on varies with someone's 
profession. • " 



The figiare is not meant to' be comprehensive; it lacks detail anri in » 
places IS arbitrary. lor incl^ce. what the economist thinks about 

, education, depends on his thinkini on development, v/hjiph in turn 
will be determined on his lackgrolnds capit.Uist or socialist. 3o the 
tabl^ just illustri.tes hov/ each pf-'ofecsion hTs its o^/n priorities 
in the process of change. The clif^^erent emphases "being laid by drfferent 

- professions c.m easily result^, a Ixck of ooher^.nce in ^\\nn\ng ' 
change, and in fact thia is exactly ;vh;dt is happening today. Different 
disciplines an1 different departments do their utmost to implement 
what, they see as' desirable changes, y/ithou^t bothering too much about 
the efforts of others their respective spherea. This is abundantly 
clear when surveying the large number of institutions, departments, 
organis.ations and companies, that are involved in /5ne or" another- 
kind of formal education, adult education,. vocUion training, in-servic^ 
courses, etc. The flurry of activity is -11 too often coupled with^ 
an absence of coordination, lack of cross-fertilization, duplicition ' 
of effort, contradicting goals and a general vaguenes-> abojt tne role * 
of education in Africa»a social revolution, ^o wonder, tnat the Xirot'es;. 
sional worke -s invofved, are times cau, ht by fe.>lin.^ of be^alder- 
ment. ^ * »* ' ^ / 

V/hat i'S it all leading; up to? In what direction are we moving? ./hat ^. 

ax'e the basic eaucational goals wo are aiminr'to achievp? Only to a 

point Ccin educators t^pmsolves give the answero to s^ch probing questions, 
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' ^ (5) i 
For the questions are d ruf lection, not just an the state 'of i^ducatipn^ 

but on the state of flux and movomlnt . and, at times, beS/ilderment 'of - 
society itself. To give a concrete example: toachors, inspectors' and 
curriculuii^pl^n»3rs carinot hope to solve the problems associat^o'd with 
the* teaching 0f agricultural science, and other practical ^^bjects^for 
tha^t rSS^tter, unless they receive clear guidance from pglicyioakers and 
po&tical leaders f^bout the dir^^-ction into which society is moving, 
about the aims of national and rural development and about the role of 
formal education in society. Clardty } are will prbduT^e clear and purpose- 
ful education. In contrast, contradictions and muddled thinking in anjL 
about society, yjill produce contradictions and muddles at schqol. 

In thu following paragraphs the subject of educational innovation will 
bo briefly Lookej^at fronTa. the perspective of the teacher, 

b. the perspective of development 
^ c, tht;. perspective of African Socialism. 

•1«3.2 The "teacher* s ndrspectivo on innovation 

is worth having another look at the sweating teacher of the story 
Id unCer 1.1. ^/hun asking him how he perceives educational change 
Africa, the chances are, that he would present us with the follov^ing 
st of priorities, in tha t order; 




the need to re-define the content offeducation (syllabuses,-, 
textbooks,' aids) in the 1i£:ht of riatj.onal development needs. 

' . ' * 

the need to replace the stifling system of ^•'banking education* 

by locally du\ eloped methods of teaching and learning. Methods 
that do justice to available resoiurct/s and to African '3<^ialist 
values, such as sjolf-ruliance , communal efforts and participatory 
democracy. 

the need to overKkul the wholJ management system of ''running , 
schools ar\d education departments in order to bring the entirfe 
process of education in linj v/ith African socialist values. 



fig. ^ A tuac^er'j3 set of priorities. 



)t haVe. i 



'-••'his is qul^te an assux'tion. Most teachers todgiy v/ould not haVe. this, 
cohcrurji Viev; on reform. In Zambia for example, a largc'^propoVtion 
, of sec6ndary school teachers aru expatriatus on contract. The greater 
^ part of this group completes only one tour of service. Apart from 
other reasons, their short stay alone virtually precludes this group 
from contributing a g^eut doal to educational innovation. V/here they 
do contribute, their activities are usually confined to the use of 
new coursk^s and materials a.3 pr:?scribed by their he'ad of dhpartnent 
or by the Ministry of Education. For instance , ^the evaluation and 
subsequent introduction of modern science and mathematics courses in 
most African co^intries, would havu beon imp'^ossible without the co- 
operation of many teachers in this category. But, of course, questions 
of cultural bias in 'new. maths' courses aru hardly raised. And teachers > 
do onot usually discuss^ the socio-political implications for Africa of . 
scientific and technological develg ijments in the industrial nations, 
, Syllabus reform has been accepted by all but t^te most conservative 
teachers, exactly because it has not differed too much from similar 
changes at home. 
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ICO, oxietn^es ctr-e conim^a to curricuium reform of this type, the 
system of ^ banking educa.-^on* will continue to colonize the new gene- 
rations. For education td^^e geared to society in Africa, more funda- 
mental changes must be ^ made e Hence the wider concerns indicated by 
priorities 2 and 5 in fi^. 2. \ 

There is also the general teacher resist,-,nce to change. A maisive amount 
of research evidence indicates that the teaching profession' i-g" among , 
the mpst conservative J the v?orld over. African teachers too' dislike 
^ the disruptive effect that ne?/ curriculum, new textbooks, new exam 
regulations and experinental try-outs have on their daily routine. 
To get u^ed to a nev.- syllabus once, is one thing. To accept" that the 
new. syllabus 'will not last for half a century like the old^one,' but will 
be subject to continuous change and adjustment, requires an- altogether 
^^^^^^^^J^:^^^^^^'^' mind. Change itself becomes" a feature of- education. 
And T0F~this vie have not been prepared at college. 

In mqst^ countries teachers are civil servan-fes. There is a strong paralial 
between teachers' values and attitudes, and those found in civil service. 
Like teachers, irivil servants have been politically neutral in their, 
approach to their work;- their routines v/er.c- fixod; passed on by the 
•old hands' to the newcomers. During the Independence struggle, civil 
servants remained aloof from the nationalist movement. Like to.-^chers, 
civil servants are now faced by- the twin- challenges posed 'by the poli- 
tical Dtientution of society and 4;he constant ngod for changeT. 

» 

The nee-; for change confrontingthe civil service on a whole, and fie 
teaching profc-ssion m part'icul^ cannot b- attributed to a single 
cause. There is whole spectre of factors all playing their part. 
Such factors. are for instance: the 'impact of science and technology', 
- the 'need for development.!- , the 'adaptation to Afr/can conditions', 
the demand for greater 'democracy',. ' increasing ^ficiency' , etcetera. 
The overriding fd,ctor necessitating chcmje is however of a political/ 
Ideological nature. Teachers and civil 'servants ^r.G called upon toi. 
^iew their work in the cont-axt of the ongoing African revolution. The 
clearer the perspective on. this revolu*tion in a particular c05ihtry, 
the more purposeful and effective the changes in the education are 
likely to be. 

1^^3*5 Educational ' Innovation in the perspective of development. 

« 

. Looking at education from the point of view of development forces 
teachers and administrators to look outside the narrow walls of^'exiGtina 
educational institutions. In itself a positive trend. The past decade 
has deen a -tremendous number of research studies, international 

^ conferences and national and local experiments approaching educational 
innovation from th^ point of view of ' development » . A v/ealth of valuable 
experience and dpcuments has be the resultl A brief and -incomplete 

-list is given in Appendix A. Thas:e are a number, of reasons which oxolam 
whjr the impact on education aystems has nevertheless been comparatively 

' small. 
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a. ^here exists a variety of development models^ each model having 
its 07m, ofteifi widely dif f eren± , ^educational consequences. 

b. Development can be defined in different ways. .Education for develop- 
ment means different things in different countries:' ' 

c. Educational innovation h:;3 be\n hampered, consciously and uncons- 
ciously, by continued western 'domination ov^r Africa in the 
politioal/economic/social/ religious spheres of life. ' 

^ d. Lack of ideolo.';ical clarity -in determining^ devclopm.;nt goals, v/hich ' 

would enable ""the planning of education in-line wi^ih development, 
e. Lack of resources and trained manpowoi' set aside' spopially for 
O educationr^'l innovation. 
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It is' factors sucli as these that show, that 'education f,or "tievelopmenf 
while providing an important focus for innovation, cannot Ve considered 
in isolation from qjj.eStiona about the ideology adhered to or being' 
developed by the political leadership of any African nation. 

J"' * 

1.3.4 Educational /Innovation from the perspective of African socialism * . 

1.5.4.1, In the continuing process of liberation from Western colonialism, 

many African leaders and political parties, have formulated, and continue . 
to develop pragmatic political theories , *^n' order to explain the political 
situation, to justify their actions, and td- present their aspirations. 
In the context of this paper, such a political theory will be -called 
ideology. This term can be used pejorative ly^'or , as I use it here, 
descriptively. .A useful definition is proyided by Paul E. Sigmund: 
'idelogy is "an action oriented belief system in explaining the world, 
, justifying, acrtion, limiting political choiqes and creating social 
solidarity*? " : " ^ 

r 

The thre^.best-knovm ideologies operating in 'Africa are: 

a. Capitalism and (neo)colonialism 

b. Apartkeid (a derivation from a.) 

c. African so^^ialisn. 

Capitalism and neo-CQlonialism Cvre pr-^senti in many forms throughout 
the continent. They manifest themselves bifatarutly, for instance, in 
the continued economic exploitation of Afi^ica''s vast natur^^l and human 
resources by the multinational corporations, and by the political . 
domination of the industrialized nations oyer an emerging African 'and , 
_Pan--african leadership in most, if not all interi^ational forums and 
"organis*ations. More subfjy, it is 'firesont in the many forms of social, 
culturr^l ^vnd religious colonialism by which the farmer colonial masters * 
consciously and unconsciously, continue to impose their fancied superiority 
on tl{e pcopl'-?^* 

Education in Africa is certainly one field v;here covert nco-colonialism 
is practised freely. Think of the European Ex\mining Boards, the 
' foreign syllabuses, the imported textbooks, the w^-stern publishing 
trade, the flooding of the continent with audio-visual equipment and 
technological hardware, thu high proportion of expatriate tuachers 
above the primary levels, the many post3 of inspectors, curriculum developr- 
ers, education Iccturcrc, re^carcL'ors , a,dVisers etc* that still have 
to be africanised, think of the educated Africans ^ v:ho have taken up 
education jobs, but v/ho, having been ground in *:ho colonial system, are 
' at a loss v/hen it comes to overhauling thrt same system, think of the 
agencies and experrts v/ho^ to 3peak with Knunda, ''keep a^nnouncnng from 
A?%the roof-tops of their r.otropoli tan centres vfYrLt is best for Africa, 
and' how Africa should go about sol^Ang all the numerous ills, (most of 
which are- colonial relics) confronting her 6n.both a collective and 
individual basis* ^ ' - 

In opposition to the ideology of capitalism r-.nd aeo-colonialism, 
African leaders and political scientists in various regions of the 
continent are developing the ide--** logy of Afrie^ sociolism. .because 
of differences' in colonial history, oppresoion^ economic independence, 
etc., African- socialism is not a coherent body of thought. African 
spcialism,as profesood in Senegal differs fror. th^-t of Guinea, th-^t 
prof essed 'in Kenya from that ol the '^'ongo Peoples* Republic. Sympathizers 
J as well as critics may quel3tion the iifriCranness or the socialist quality 
of the AfriC' n socialism as proclaimed in this or that country, fact ^ 
is that the term has been coined and tKat African leaders and theorists 
will develop their OYm^ideology to gu.ide their countries * ongoing 
Q libcratior? struggle, 00016 



hy work-experience Ijias been confined to Z-.mbia, enriched with some 
insights gained rooUt the situ -tion in the neighbouring countries. ' 
(Tanzania , the libor.^ted .ro'.s of Angolr :.rl .'.losr.nbiquo , - nd , in contr.ist 
white-ruled Southe<-n .-.frier.). This paper therefore J.f'rs to thc- 
prpble^s of idc-.oiogy ' oducr.tion in f.eir 2^mbi-,n context. However, 
y& Z-nbi.n Hunr-nis.r. is '. tr ^xch, cf African 'SocicaisE, sh==rin~ ch o-d 
. terist.ics with t''.^ thinking elsewhere., :"nd -s Z:inbin's c-ducationr l' 
nis.ory is simil-.r tt> that of other African countri.^s, I hope notes 
^xy also be of interest to -.vork.rs m th. educ.-.tion flc-ld in oiLt 
countries. • . ^ . 

Z-.abian huQ-.niJZ!. A f .iriy comprehensive formulation of Zambi-^-n'^^F^rn-^n-i sm 
•iS a politic-.l theory can bo found in 'rurm.aisz. in Zambia "nd ?'\nzidG 

r-.n% ]?]IT^T.'''''' \ "^'-'^^'-^ by^President K^neth 

K and,, m 196?.-^ Smco tn.-n others h.-.v(. bo^an to contribute tq' its . 
development and prop.-.r "tibn. Certain fe.iturcs or., now receiving g.-e.-ter 
emph.'.sis, notably the concepts of pe^ticipr.tion ^t gr-^.ssr&ot Ifevel .^d 
0^ seil-relianc^ . M-^jor char, ctoristics -re: 
-2-r,mbian Kumr.nisrr. is in direct opposition to tre-independence colonialism 
,-ny other lorm of imp,, sialism by forci,^ powers, an'd to the ideology 
of Apc.r.'.exa ~.-nd related ideologies tl: t operate in neighbouring v;hite- 
ru-l<jd couhtrics. ; 

- inequalities, sxploit-. tior. ot mm by man and cipitalist t6nden(/iGS 
•ATI 11 be progrossiv- ly liminat./d. - i / 

- economic.Uiy, the id.-^l is to move tow ,rd3 ownershojp and oont/ol of 
tne country^s n- tur ,1 resources b/ th people for t.;. p.^oole / 

- as a polatiQ'il theory it r.ims it f-cilitating .r.^mbi.'.s .;ntr/nce into 
the modern world, while V. the s-^.me.timc regaining and/or i/eservinff 
important, values of traditional society, / 

- the^hew Zambia which is being shaped sh' 11 be a mAm'^,CeMsd society. 

- gre-.t value is attached to self-reliance and mitiativ/ from below. 

- Zambian Humanism is phiJosoph,- in development, just as Zambia is 
a society m development. To become fully operational requires the 
participation of the people in both extending the the or ^ and implementing 

1 U • 



1.3.4.2 Kaund'. on eiuoat^^ 




The .ducationalcons^uerK;e3 of Z-.mbi r. Hurnanisrr. 
Given the characteristics of Zarabia's philoso,;h/, it would be po3Si^>Le 
to de3i,',m a n-.tion-l edar^ ition system in line with it. Humanism would 
provide the fr -.me of reference within which educational goals, the 
contents ot the education process, the t(. .ching methods and t'he monare- 
ment of the overall system at various levels, can be defined. In reality 
the problem is not so much of desi.gning an entirely new system as one 
of changing an existing system inherited from the former colonial masters, 
Given the tradi.*ional conservatism of tn^ eiiuc.tien business and the 
continuing cultural domination b - iurop.; as 0'tlin-,.J above, this has 
resultea m an open Qonflict between th^ values, attitudes and behaviours 
•'iS instilled by th.. formal education s/st -m -,nd those oro .agatcd by the 
country's political leaders and by social practitionei's outside tbe 
education system.^. 

On the whole, educators have concentr^-ted their efforts on adapting 
the teaching oS existing school subje.c.ts to-'African conditions, ;>nd 
on introducing a greater variety of pr..ctic-'l subjects. Perhaps with 
the scarcity of finance and personnel, coupled with the ideolorical 
vag-aeness of the firrt fc/ years after independence, this was the best 
that couldbe done. Unfortunately few bold steps have been taken in 
'Africa to integrate the curriculum with the wider community of which 
the school should be and can' be a part. Beyond the arec of curriculum 
_ reform little thought has been priven to methocfl of teaching and learning 
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and even less to ways anci means of running a school. Both classroom . 
and school management all too often have retained their colonial 
character of »ba.:king education' . By the present ways of, teaching 
pupils and managing ^hools, elitist ana individualist values and 
_ behaviours- are inculcated in those of today's youth, who ure selected 
to provide most of tonorrow* s -leadership. 

The task ahead is to conpletely reform this system so as to give " 

pupils fuller opportunity to learn and practise collective- efforts 
in their studies, to practise pairticipatory d^^mocracy in their own 
school with its various structures and institutions, and to engage 
in productive work and comniunity v;ork v/hile still at school,, This 
is a theme which has beon hamr^red by President Kaund^: for years. 
If th^d sweeping changes during the last decade in Zambia's political 
and social institutions and in its economic structures, all of which 
could be anticipated from policy statements, arc anything to go by, 
then we in the teaching profession can expect far-ranging innovations 
affecting our daily work. For let us consider some of President' 
Kaunda' s^ pronouncements on education, 



1964 l."I remember as a schoolboy, that I used to go to the house of a 

certain master at the school, who came to teach us from South Africa, 
As I sv/ept his floor and dusted his books I would hear him talking i 
about the sufferings of his own people in South Africa and how the " 
only solution would be a political solution, W.en I v/ent to Mufuli^fa 
as a teacher and boarding mast^'-r at the school there, I v^r^ry soon 

found that aiy best subject in teaching v/as civics, ( ) 

At that time, even as now, I was a great believer in self help. My 
civics lessons did not finish in the claairoom, I would persuade young 
boys, who had no school fe^s, to make their own little gardens to 
grov/ cf^bbages to sell in the market and ^^nd money. All the time I 
v/as becoming more and more oppressed by the sufferings I saw round 
about me." -^^ • " 

1966 2,"Youth is characterised by idealism, enthusidsm and elastioy of ' mind* 

It is the rising generation whom v/e must imbue with the spirit of 

African unity,.^he young people of Africa are likely to have a more 
bophisticated outlook upon international af'fairs than their eldersV ■^^ 

1967 3 •"In schools students should be taught the importance of collective 

effort in the contf?xt of principles of* zZmbian 'Humanism*' , ^ 

1967 4. "The target th^^-.t students must aim r,t Is to be able to produce their 
' 0™ vegetables, table birds in the fo/m of chickens "and^ ducks, their 
own eggs and, v/here possible, their /vm milk and beef. ^This will 
mean that eac^ and ev-ry student wi/l participate in the production 
of the items mentioned and this wiVl now be pirt of the BAdIC training 
of every young man and woman in Zambia, 

Finally, it will be necessary foJ the Ministry of Education to formu- 
late a nev/ curriculum v/hioh v/ill/ include this type of training as 
basic from primary to secondary/schools and, indeed, for those ^ 
University students v/ho want tq specialize in this field'.* -^^ 

/ 

1969 5.^'Only teachers filled with thq spirit of h-jmanism can create a 
. huma^iist soorety". 

15 ' 

6. "Our education s^^stem is not /merely a Government Department nor a 
factory for training manpo'wer. It is the cradAo ^'Of humanism. It is 
where the search for a true lunderstanding of Man must begin. Only 
men and women who have thiu |reat^/ision are fit to bo teachers", 1^ 
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7. Je cannot afford to^come slaves to an^-ducation system conceived 
by other r.inds in^her days. We must choo3e our ov;n principles, 
end be prep-.red/^o face onr people, if necessary v/ith soxe hard 
choices. Wo must entortain cold ideas for the 'development of the 
system ctnd propped for exporir.ent", 17 ' 
/ ' ' ' 

Disciplinr^ 

"It is a si^. of f-.ilur-: '.;hen iificiplme h:.s to be enforced by 
the one-3id€d action of the teacher'*. 18 

9. *'I believe the time has come to consider -x^tivcly involving our 
' children m th-^ educational process. Education for hu-nan-Jsrr. pr^-^ 
supposes the lull hurru^nity of those v/ho arc being educr.ted. Our 
chiliren enter school as- human beings. A school system \7bich f^/^iis 
to recognise this principle is not educating people for humanism". 19 

10. "May I say that those changes (i.e. the introduction of r/orker 
participation in industry) would have be ,n conpletely unnecessary 
If ve had an educational system the t preparea the nation as a 
whole for this type of par.ticipatqry 'democracy". 

11. /'I v/ant this conference to give some thought to devising means 
by which prjipils in our^ schools and the students in our colleges 
aad university^ c-n tecomc active partners m determining the 
nature j.nd execution of the educational process". 21 

1971 12. "V/e are tiring of foreign 'advisors' and experts who, lay in 

day out, keep annojuncing from the rooftops of their metropolitan 

centres what- is Yxost for Africa. ( ) 

?he time has come for all young African countries to engage in 
serious appraisals of their existing educational systems with a 
view to overhauling them entirely and gearing th^^m to the needs 
of the countries inVblved". ^2 

13. "We have therefore decided that ( ) the philosophy of humanism 

should be mcorp^r-trd into tho curriculum of the^ courses bein.^ 
organised at variou3 educatmnPl instituti'^ns in the country" 

14. '^Through hum.a'ism - nd p ^r ticip . tory 'Icmccr^cy we aro endeavouring 
to create -x situation in which no single individual or gro^p of 
individuals shall have a monopoly of political, ^-r-onomio, 3o1ial 
or military powcrj nc mdivi'u.l or group of individuUs sbiT-i 
be allowed to pos^e.^s a monopoly of -^ny fror. rvf jo\.^jt by which ^ 
they can influence th*^ direction or pac*, of 'iovc lopment in the 
nation in pursuance of their own int^^rests^ the exclusion or 
detriment of the mxjority of the people. " ' 



/ 



Politicic^ns can h^-^ve a mbnopoly^ of poll t^c^; T an'i bu^^eaucr^.t ic 
po\;er. Industrialists and business men ^.m n ive ^ mono])Oly of 
economic: nd financial power, boldiers can h' ve i' monopoly'of 
military pov/^rr. Tf^cjjTUD6r_t_.^ and intellectuals can h..ve\:i mon o-- 
li_qly of Knowled)gro or intelfoctu lal power. ( . . . . 24 

15. ''Another aspect of th( ality in educrition is hov to rid our- 
selves of the inferiority complex which in still a wid^.jpr^.^td ' 
culturra h^tr. A lot of Z^mbian.s still fino. it difficult to 3tand 
up and be counted with tho rest of the 9970 of the Zambian society. 
Intellectually a lot of us ^'ire not in Zambia, in terms of v^-^ues 
our base is elsewhere. I hope that thi3 ie by de-fault and th tt it 
.is a passing phase". 25 
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16. Dr. fCaunda said youth must pause to reflect on what was r/rong with 
the present organisation of Zambian society in terms of attitudes, 
abilities and response, 26 

17. The president said he y;ould not have accomplished his mission^ if ^ 
he died without seeing the people of Zambia practise par1;icipatory 
democraoy. He adde^ that .$ince he viev/s this very strongly he, has 
discussed it 'vixh the Minister of 'Education , Mr. Lesley Nyirenda, 
to see if participatory democracy -could be ta.ught to children m 

•schools in or dor for ^-^hem to grow with it. 27 

18. Dr. Kaund«i said to implement participatory democracy (in-the sbhools) 
experiments similar to the y/orkers committees, should be conduGped. 28 

1972 19. He added he had never subscribed to the idea *that the army, thle 

police and the civil service should not be politicised. People 

must not think emotionally but politically. ( ) 

Dr. Kaund?. said the I^Ii^nister of Education had been v/orking on 

ner/ scheire under which students, including primary school pupils 
v/ill be made to participate m running th*ear 'institutions . 29 

20. '^Those under-graduates v/ho participated recently in the regis- 
tration of vill:;ge$ ( ) understand the fundamental need 

for a mental, social and cultural revoJutipn a.niong the irtajority 
of riur people in order to open the gates even wide?: to economic 

and social ^advancement. Cadres for carrying out our multi-dimensional^ 
revolution must come fi^m our educational institutions ( 

21. Over-dramatisati jn of ( student-;discontent would in future be 

more th?n adequately met by a dramatic exercise of lawful authority. 
To aohieve this, the Minister of Education and Culture with his staff, 
together v;ith student bodies at all levels, v/ould v/ork out haw 
students^ creative participation in nati9nal life could be maxi- 
mized. Dr. .Kaunda added th^t*the National Service v;as an important 
instrument of youth development in^the -Sambian revolut'ic5n.* It v;as 
particularly important m improving community s^-rvices which helped 
rural reconstruction. 3"! 

1973 22. kll Zambians must t k^- political jducatior very seriously in order 

to help us determine o^r ne;v course and new respbnsihilities"(und^'^ 
the Second Republic: of the. One Party Participatory Democracy; 
note by T. D. ). 32 ^ 

23. "V/e must go all out to -^irr people an^i-^ntcnsify the programme of 
political education". 33 ' ' * 
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2. Changing the School 



2.1. the frustration of sub- innovators 

Any schoac lioptcd in order to mi.kc Z..inbi .n Humr.nisn v/ork throughout 
the education system, will of necessity result in Eristic changes. 
In this second p^-.rt of tho paper, some key :ir.-3 of ch-.n^e in the 
second-ry ..ducp.tion systgm will be outlined. Wc wQuld-do wall to 
rer.lize from th-; stc-t, that the sccond-ry -school is \ society in 
its..if: a complex whole made up of people of hum<>h goals, hum'-n 
relations and hun:in activities, kept in shr.pe by. .'.'^nuaber of -dniinis- 
trati-re ,,nd physical structures. Unless a view of thiV jvhole. system 
IS taken, errors of jud^xment and all sorts of frustration du^- to 
c?mpartm€ntaliz:tion j:e .likely to be m'.de, 

M.ny people in the education field have re' lized that things must 
^ change-, and have worked hatd t/'iiyiovate in th-ir own particular 

sub-field? teaching methods, curriculum reform , classroom management, 
running hostels, extra-curriculum ^.ctivities, etc. As these- innovators 
have b.en -ctive. in . limited fieid, they will, be referred to as 
sub-innov tors. Inv-ri^bly sub- innovators have become, frustrated on 
d^scoverpmg, that in changing old w-ys, one c .n oaly go sof'-r, .fter 
which one hits upon a wider but rigid framework within wjiich one* is 
wol^kmg. Sub- innovators then r.->,li2c th::t, by -nd lar.-c, the overall ' 
system only permits changes of det:il. As soon as the^ystem itself 
13 threatened, the persons responsible -for its m inten nc. ( \nd dep..n- 
dent on it for their ?.iving) will b^ tempted to put ^ halt to the 
experiments, or at least maKe them ineffective. 

The host of small-scale experim..nts that have been carried out in 
Zambia sine, independence, .nd which covered ilmost ev^ry aspect of 
"school", have prepared experimenters md sab-innov\tors for the 
next st:^ ' . . 

to tackle th^ system in its entiii^iy* guided by both t.hc experience 
gained '\nd the philosophy of Zambi'n Humanism as outlined .bovo. 

2.2 A"Total Look": the systems -.pproach 

To f-Lcilit-.te the study o-f the over-ll structjure of thv. Second' ry 
school, I will use elements of the systems .pproach , it has been 
developed over th^. 1 st four dec des.^^»>5 ^ot our purposes, the 
^ -advantages' of the systems -.ppro'-ch -.re threefold: 

a. It provides , conceptual framework within which both th^ school 
society as - whole, ana thw various sub-systems or ^.pect-systems 
can bo an' lyzed. . . 

b. tKo- systems approach is necessarily multi-disciplinary. Conse- 

^ quently, it is well-3uit..d to the integration of the contributions 
from different disciplines ".nd uork-experiene..s , as v/ell as of 
different .nerabers of the school-community, be they managers, 
administrators, students or teach^^rs. ^ ^ 

c. T'lken as a tool by itself, th.. s-stums "pj)rorch is id..olo ,ic;.lly 

therefor^ in princij)le acceptable to both sub-inno- 
tors and custodi .ns of the strtus-quo. • 

Of course ther-. is d n,A r involved toosnamely of solving problems 
in a technocr ,tic w y. This could lead to elitism, .nd the blocking" 
of re-1 particip- tifm by all involved. In the vast educ tion a t..ch- 
nology, which is now closely related to the systems ^.pproach in 
education, has become i neW pow..rful speci .lizatlon with its own 
exports, its ovm supporting industries and its own prop .g.nd. 
machinery. Significantly the efforts there - re to 1 ■r^'^e extent 
imed t v;h t K'-p^ens in the cl,.ssroom, r.ither than at questioning 
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th^ wider educational objeclivv^s \nd tho underlying socio-politicr.l 
'issumptions. Th':t is to sr^y th^.t m^.inly sub-systems ^.nd r.spt;Cts 
thereof r:re '^nr.lyzv.d, r'^th^r th^m the elitis-t^cnpi talis t sociuty 
its-jlf. Africi niust ^void this tr-.p "^.nd study cducrxtion within 
the fr .mowork of th^ overall socio-poli oicr.l development. The 
oduc^.tion^l thmkmij n^edt^d for such fundcmcntr.l approncJ> is 
readily ^v^il-^.blo in the writings of ex-t-ach^rs &uch as prcsiden}:s 
Kaunda and Nyer^^re, It is now up to tc-achcrs, administrators and 
planners to put such thinking into practice, systematically, 

2«5 Systems: -Definitions 

2.5.1 A' system is a combin ation of intc^rrdat^-d elohv^nts forming an 
org^niz;ja whole-. \ 

2.5.2 Society is a social syste^n which is organize^ for the attain- 
ment of human goals. 

2.5.5 A 30cial system is n ide up of the fo^Ilowing categories of coip- 
* " / ponents : 

- people . I - 

- rtatur' 1 Xea^urces, u^noy an*i "o^^uipment 

- ideas 

2.5.4 A g_ ub-syste m is z system which is ]jart of \ larger system. 

2.5.5 An as )ect-system is a syst^^m of whiQh only a limited number of 
relationships >re considered, e.g. the financial ' spect-sys tern, 

^ the social -"sp^ct-system, ' the information aspect-sy^-fctJrnT 

2. '5. 6 System concepts 

Elements (or components),: the sm\llost u-nits for a. particular 
/\ systems nalysis. 

Attributes: ch^r ' cterifetlcs of elements. 

Rel'.tionsi.ips 3 cone pts which describe the effects elements have ^ 
on .^ach other. 

2.3.7 A model of' ' re '.1 life syst.m is simplified system, concrete 
or abstract, der-ived fuom the system^ and used for purposs^s oy 
an'ilysis ^nd/or experimentations. A mode] therefore is a system 
for the study of ^ more complex system. If a model is designed 
to study only one or a feiv aspects of the re' 1 life system, it 
c \n be regarded ris an aspect-system. 

2.5«8 Pictori-:;! represent tion^; of nodels and of systems arce' aids en- 
abling us tj) visu ,lize ths. models -md systems u..der study. Such' 
pictorial representations can be gr'^phs., ch'^rts, flow ch"Tts , 
photographs, block-diagrams, etc. 



2.4 The Edu ca tion Systera . 
2.4.1 Pictorial represent^itions . 
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fig, 4. 

Fig. 4 shows tho Lduc-tion -.3 - sub-system of society. The- dir.gr-m 
shows ' nunibcr of other , sub-systems , some of which r.re- in some 
wr,y or.-^nother rd'ted to the education systen, o,r. the poinic ■! 
or<j-inis~tion of soci.fy, tho "church, tr-.dition" 1 society. Wo 
distinjruish betv/eer. intern^J "nd oXt.,-rn"l relationships of the 
form-1 education syste-m, The extern:,! relationships ".re between 
the cduc.■^tion systcrn 'and its en-vircnniiint,- - 



society 



A 

^anstitutiop ',1 ' 
/system 




system 



Pig*. 5 is v ri^tion on fi^;. 4, -^t'onco det<"iling the .,duc/ition 
system littl(, further, ^ nd sumning up bh. environinr.'nt in "oocic-y'*, 
The thre'. circles touc^ in ont. point, shQv/ing th-^.t 'p'lrt from the 
links h^^UiL^n socit.ty_ '.nd the terchin^^ -nd lu-rning system vi.^ the 
institutional system, there -r.. /,lso direct relationships between 
ti.'^ohin^^- r.nd Iv.-^rning proc.;Ss^s \nd soci^^ty. 
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Fig. 6 shows the st^condr.ry school system c. sub-system of -the 
educ.-^.lion systcn ^t l?.rge. Ap'.rt from the internal relations of tho 
secondary cduc,r.tion system, v/hich will be discussed later, there 
are the external rv^lations v/ith society, v^ith the institutional 
systv^m of which it is \ part, ^-^.nd v/ith the wider world of teaching 
and learning (the- oducationcl profession). 

Fig, 7 a block diajr^ra showin^: the secondary school system as a 
sub-system of formal eduction in Zambi-,* as ,dmini'stered by the 
Mi/iistry of Education. Pre-school education ( a local council 
responsibility) and various oth>,r forms of education ( health 
feduc;tion, literacy tr ,ining, in-sefvioo trrlining by para-statals 
arid training schemes by other ministries ".nd ag^^ncies r,re excluded 
hero). Apart from the otho.^ instit^utional systems shown, the 
Ministry of Education is responsible' for some of the cadult education 
y/ork in Z-mbia, and it also ,h s 1^ f^orrespondencJ educ ition unit. 
In thj SMDP, th».'S^ ar*. grouped und^r Eduoational Services', whi'ch . 
otherwise citcrs 'for a \iid>^ variety of services to the iristri tu tional 
system. ' . / 

In contrast to the -pr '^ceding diagr'^m, ^^ir, 7 conveys ".n irn.preSSion 
of a complex but efficiently organised system. ^Block diagrams such 
"'.s these reflect the static state of organ iza^t ions in. a'static 
society. The formal education system /ippe irs -^s a)wbrld of its own, 
usurping massive amounts of personnel and re30ur6e'S purely for th^ 
maintGnnnce of the ctatus quo. Ex^-mple: of the totr.l recurrent 
cost of education in Zambia, 55^ to 60^ ar^ spent on teacher salaries 
and benefits. If the eXtra^s paid by overseas 'governm(|nts to their 
nationals on top of their Zambian salaries, are included, the pro- 
portion of funds spent on salaries is ^jv^-n higher- ^. 

The rd :tions v/ith other sub-syst.,ms v/ithin the' formal education 

sytem, are like equally n^ny ropes tying the; sooohd>:.ry syst a dovm 

to its past functions. Only a fraction of the total amount of 

f ina.nc<^ , and rKino^^r of personnel employed in the formal education 

syst^.n are spent on solving' the problems concerning the rel ition 

between society and school. Yet it's her-, where the real problems 

lie« 
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2.4.2 The (Secondary) School : r.iodcls of"^ ch-^jige. * 

- The nogd for ^^h^n^^in^ tho sucopd sciiool systen^ vtrisus , r.3 Wo 
have ffootij from, the f^ct th^t this system is completely out of 
gftcp w^th Zr.mbi^'?-s politicr.l econonic ,~. sociil ^nd culturil de- 
velopmont. But how dOb,s one * go r.boutv solving the' probloins, plr.nning 
change r.nd imlemcntin^ ' i-t? Hubermr.n in stiiriul:,tin^ UNESCO • 
ovorvi^v;' of educ-tion-.l innovation distinguishes throe models 

''of ch'Vnge nonOiVA* * . , 
• '-i. tht reso-rph --^'nd development modc-l (5 & d) 

. « b,. the soci'^l inter-^.dtion niodel • 

c. thv- problem solving model. ; ' ^ ^ - ^ 

As Hubetm-n st\t^s 56^ the R&I nod»L of logically procttding frga 
basic research through ^.pplied? rps^arclf and^ experimentation to n 
adoption ^of, innovations is still too futuristic in v.ducatitnft<L 
*rpl'"'^ning. Almost 'nowhere h- vi^ chrjiges be.n t^e result of a careful 
and com^)rchensiv<Z T)r!pr]:ramme of rese'-irch -^nd planning. The- other./; 
two 'models are very relevant to the African situation. ^Fig.S ^' 
. pictures the three approaches sido by side . 'f\ 



1. Invention or 
discot^ury of 

^ innova tion 

2. 'Development* 

( v/orkmg out - 
problems) 



Problem-solving _ 

1, Transl- tion of 
\ ne^.d to problem 

2, pirgnosis of 
problem 



Social interaction 

1* Av;r.rcness of 
-Innovation 

f2. Interest jLn it 



3. Production 
and packaging 



4. Sissemin-^ tion 
to mass udi.^nCL 



Se^irch and 
rctriuv'\l of 
inform ition 

Ad-^t ^ tion 
of innovation 



5. Trill- 



Eviluo-tion^ of 
appropl^iatieness 



4. Trial 



5* Adoption for 
p^rm.-nent use 



6. l!Jvr> luation 
of trial in 
terms of n^^.*d 
satf'S faction 



fig, 8 : ThrU' models 'of the .tch^^nge, process . 



As Hu.jerman Aomts out, the •social interaction model is the most' 
natural of th^ threw, focussing.: s it does cfn th^ teaching pro-- 
fession a.s a v/Kole, ratho'o; 'thah prim^.rily on researcher's ^md 
developers, r.s \loes 'the R & !> model, or on thV change a'g^nts/ 
problem solvers ^nd their r^-lations with the ordm-^ry teachers. 
Although most irtnovati ^ns" oc ;i^r as ^ result- of sorac mixtur.. of 
tho thr^e modol^\, it -would bo right' to say th. t rn Africa the ■ ' 
introduction of innovations ^-^s relied mor^j on the m^-thods of 
the S.I, model than on thosu of. the (two o'thor^s, '-^'he Explanation ' 



of thin St te of ff irs consists of 
Some- of -y^hich "rc Set out bv.low: 



cbmbin tion of factors, 



The r.ppro^-ch through , hum .n rel'^tions is closer to' the African 
w-y of life". 3cvor-l writors., incluiin^ President K-^.unda', 
hp.vo -sstrtt^d th-^t Afric- » s ' contribution to the world could 
11 lie in tht; sphere of improving hun-rn rd" tions,*. * 

b. The noa^'l dous not dopond on thu ^vril-cility o,^ funds to,th^ 
s-mo oxT.nt -'S do the other two ( csp'^ci^lly the R -{c L), i'his 
-applies .speciMly to th^ initial ct^c^^s of studying -nd ev-^.Iu- 
?,ting innovations, l-^.rge p'-rt' of which is -ndlcd by grass- 
roots educators such t^.^.chers, membi^rs of tt.r.chcr<5-ssoci .tions 
-^nd inspectors of oduc^^tion. 3y ^,nd Ir^.rgc, model 3 d^*^ls■with 
the "^/ioption r^.na/ ov ^-.dr».pt-^ti,t5n of innov-.tions th':t hTTvo been • 

^ introduced elscwhore, pur. oduc^.tion- 1 rese-^.rch) &s required 
undv-r thg R&D model, -"^nd to loss^^r extent, the problem- 
solving model, is something most African countries would l-.ck 
the funds -^.nd the Afric-n personnel for. 

c. The type of 'Banking Educ^.tion' -.s des-C?!ibcd in pr.rt 1 of this 
paper,, did not c.ll for Africr^.n rese .rch intG*African education. 
At th-. mostf African ^.^duc-tion copied the ijj^ovr.tions -^.dvochted 
m Europe -Jid, Am-ric Perhaps R&D and Pifeblem » Solving 
couid not be paid for by Afic but this last factor made thJm - 
'"Iso sup^Jrfluous for Afrixi. . 

6o although as \ nodel the third approacji to innovation may be 
closer to the African person-^lity , this same approach at the • 
same time is a mark of continued domin-^tion by the forme) coloni-^.l ' 
masters. As a result, many of th^ innovations suggested for -nd 
introduced in Africa have not solved African problems as perceived' 
by progressive Africj.na. Among th;.se innovations are: 

- -fhe ^introduction of mod..i:n mathematics 3yllabuses40 -nd nodorn 
science syllp.buses^l, dv.veIoped m tuc- West ^fter Russians 
surprise launching of, the first Sputnik. 

- The prop-^rtion of progr^^mmed Isarning-and educational technology* 
''.s solutions to Africa's ^duc\tion pro'bjcms^^.. 

- Thv. introdubtioh of a-peliticl adult literacy progrrmmos,' 
aim^^d t sp. ^dinn up« rural dt^volopment. 

- Ths. ^'Xpansion of th*. formal educ-^tion system at th.. "vpense.- - 
of technical 'nd vocational -tr^inin;^. , ^ 

T Curriculum d^velopm^^nt^ which in most countries'" l^ft the 'so-c- ll^^d • 
a-politicl cduc tion systeq intact. . , • , 

Quite cl^^arly, t.duc ' l^ion-^ 1 innovation brought about through ^vj^^ 
cesses of social interaction,* h ,s l..d to ^unsuitable Reforms in , ' 
Africa. This is not surprising considi.ring the system of social 
in^teraction* in operation. It sliowjd ,^ -^nd oft..n still shoy/s, the 
following characteristics I . 

- The intorrction system is strongly hierarchical 

- Information in the form of directives po.sses Xrom top. to b'ottom 

- Information on problems at the school level- are communicated 
from th-^ bottom to the top 

- 5t)e m • jority of persons in the system are expatriates from * 
'Europe, interacting; within the confin*^s of a Western middle- 

cl ss ref.rexice system! 

In their* perception of both problems ahd thuir soiut^ions,' 
te?*"chors^ -"nd other. • duc^tionists, v;ere coj;isciously -.nd uncon- 
sciouslycSeJ.ect;iv^ , exactly because, of their frame of referenc';. 



- AfriC'^(p.zfition of the tc^nching .st'^.ff r.nd/or of the h4^er-pr6- • 
fossipnal '^.nd adxai/ii^tr-^.tivo IcVcls do^s not necessr.rilV shift 
the cv^ntPc: of innovr^tion from Europe to Africa, as m::ny educc^.- 
ted Africans h'^\^ '^dopt^d the sr.mc- rC-ference system r.s their 
expp.trir.te predccos3ors45. 

- Pr.r ,llel to this socir.l intorpctlbn system, -ind re-inforcing it, 
'•^re oonmunic ;tion , distribution and recruitment systems through 
which r^se-^i^h findin^^s, cducr.tion'^-l reforms, resources, 
equj^ont, personnel, etcetera, flow from Europe to Africa.* 

2»4»3 Educ?,tiori and Problem Solving in Z"'.rabir, » 

Today v;c .ure witnessing a shift from the socirl interaction model 
. to combin^.tion of problem solving - nd soci .1 interaction m'jdels. 
That is to say, the problcins associated* v:ith formal education 
in Africa have become so gre.at , and so fundamental, that they 
can no longer be? igjiorLd* Hence, educational innovation in Africa 
will increasingly be geared towards solving African problvens , 
. • r instead of towards adopting western reforms. Any solutions, that 
will be^ or have boeii proposed and tried out, are likely to be 
disseminated through the methods of social in|^raction, making 
use of existing channels of conmunic^.tion, and existing platforms. 
The combination *of models can re-a.dily be shown in the form of <a 
flow chart, fig. 9. 



2nd model' s v. 
contribution 



(focus on problu.'n splvin^;) 



5rd model' s 
contrilmtion 

(focus on communication'^ 



diagnosis of ' 
I Africans education ^ 

stage 1. 

' . ^ problems 



I 

' create r^areness / \ 

-* of Africans educ<^tion/ 
• problems. 



stage 2 



se ^rch and 
I retrieval of 
! possible solutions! 



> 



arouse interest m 
possrble -j 



solutions 
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] e va lua t i on and 
1 /adapt tion of 
I innovations 
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I 
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I. stage 5. 



Trial* 




Fig; 9 Educational 
innovation in Africa 
.the-merger of the 
problem sqiving and 
social interaction 
modols. 
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Pigv.9^sigivifios - shift from copying wcstc^rn innovations in oducp- ' 
tion'to. th^ study by educationists of the rcnl issues confronting 
Africao countries iod-.y. In t^jrrns' of th^ syst.nis rppro^ch, it nc-^-ns 
•tn-.t^th. proper cnvironnunt of African educ.-tio^ is beginning' to 
. . bo t-ken into^ recount: Sp^ fig. 4 to '6 of prr-gr-ph 2*4. 1. In 
; paragraph 2.4-4 'this entironnont will bo suinint^d up in - checklist 
of inport^nt d^vtlopm^.nts, 

2.4*4 The ^-nvironrav^nt of the cducr>,tion system, n^-^.in issues, 

• For^^CqsiT, if not -11, Afric^,n countries thu to-in probluns -nd 
ch-^.rlv-nges c-.n be s.t^t^^d -s follows: 
J a* Politic-.lly; the rnove from rh elitist colonial system of govern- 
ment to - system of s^if-government brsed on uartiaip-.tion by 
• ^ the m.iss'tiS. 

.b. Scohomically, (i) the nov. from .r, poripherV.l position within 
the world G-;pit-list system to - position of oconomic scir-\ 
^ ^ reli>-nee, and (ii) th^ movo from cl-ss-divid^^d society to n 

more egalitrrir.n sodicty. 
. c. Soci-lly: the 'move -from wVst^rn social structures, values, 

attitudes and behaviours to structures, values, attitudes and 
. • behaviours 's defined and developed by progrv^-ssivu Africans 

and Africfin organisations. 

d. Culturally ; the movc. from cultural colonialism in its many 
forms, ^ towards re-establishing -n African, cultural identity. 

e. Theologically: the move from west> rn-bas^d and partly colonial 

. christi'.n thinking to a ''bl-ck theoiogy",, which combines Africa's 
religious past -nd an African interne tation of thu bible into 
• an AfricaTi theology of liberation. 

Any educational inriovatiorl which does not refer to th^se 
fundament'il issues is not worthy of that, name* 

2>4.$> Tho Systems a. pro .ch appl^.^^d!' vto school man gement . 

A systems approach to innovations at the secondary leyal couTd be ^ 
based upon the follov/ing three elements:^ 
» !u A. detailed analysis of the pr^^sent system in all its '^spects. 
b. A search for - innovations that would help towards meeting the main 
challenger's facing society today ( sec section 1,3.4 and the ^ 
checklist under 2.4»4)» 

The try-out and implementation of innovati ms according to the 
model pictured in fig. 9* 

In the following chapters, as an illustration, this approach will 
be followed fbr ^ sub-system of the secondary system. The sub-system 
selected is the management system of the sccbndary school. It -is 
in fact an, aspect-system dealing primarily with 'human relations. 

5« Ovorh'^ulin^ school management , 

5 • 1- Y/hy school ma.nagement? 

The reasons for selecting this particular sub-3ystcm, instead of for^ 
insta,nce the financial aspect-system or the curriculum asp^^ct-sytom 
are three-fold: 

a. Current patterns of sclpiool organisation provide --n qutstrnding 
example of implicit colonial -domination over Africa's younger ' - 
generations. 

b. ochool organization is comparatively *self-contai;ied at the 
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local level.. Individual schools -^nd ter.c xrs have \ creQter r.nqi^t * 
of latitude in initirtj.n^* rc-forns in patterns of managemv^nt tjb^^iTl'''in 
financial matters or m the curricUlun, , 
c.Innovations require only vury aodest funds for their impletation. 

• 

School inan<agc!nent has bcrcn referred to as an aspect-System. The reason 
for this is that nan^gement deals with relationships between systc-ia 
elements. ;:;chool management will be tre-^t^^d under three scpar .tc 
headings: - school management in general, from ch. 3.2. 

- classroom nlanag>.ment ch. 4. 

- "extra curricul^r activities" ch. 5* 

Management can t>e defined rs the. activity of organizing people, ideas 
and resources in ord^^r to achieve specified .^-oals according to plan. 
From this definition follow a number of key management functions45, 
or aspect-systems, namely; 



j planning 1 

: organization | 

i control j 

1 communication 

fig* 10 I'^inctlons of school management . 

* y 

t 

3.2 School manage-^ent in general 

3 •2.1 Analysis of the current system. ^ - 

•The present secondary school is ge-,re& tow rds achieving one goal: 
to get as ^vjny stufents as possible through the formal exams. The 
greater part of the school''s .activities in the cjrep.s of planning, 
organization, control and communication is centred around «this one 
objective- That this should, in pr:ictice, bo the chief objective 
of school is accepted ^l^iost without question by staff, students 
and the general public. Other educational objectives 'are recognised 
by some to exist, but 'they receive grossly insufficient attention. 

As v7e have set^n in 3»1, school nan'^gQment c ,n be sub-divided accor- 
ding to th^ i\inction of specific :cts of m'lnagement. In addition, . 
a' sub-division raccording to field of operation can Jbe made. 



extra-curricular field j 
bop.jrding field i 



fig. ' 11 Fields of sQhool m-ma^'ement .'^ 

(in terms of systems theory, these fi.elds of school 'management are 
aspect-systems of the management aspect-system of the secondary 
school system). ' 
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fig. 12 Punction/Field matrix for school mr\nagemant , 

Fi{s* 12 suge^^sts - pr,tt^rn for the systems n,nalysis of schODl 
m'Miagement. The rn^.xrix defines twelve r.r^p,s for micro- res^^arch. 
Indeed, rcst-^rch into thes^ areas has hardly begun. In addition, 
vertical well -^s horizontal analys s can be made. These can 'b^^ 
furthc-r defined ^n the basis of the results from the micro-research 
indicated. In fig, 12, a horizontal analys-is of communication 
^as well as a vertical ans^lysis of the extra-curricular field 
^ have been indicated. 

Of the four manag^'ment functions (see figures 10 and 12) 
communication stands out as one which nforu than the others impinges 
on the remaining three. A study of a school's communication system 
can therefore reVeal a great deal' about thu systems of planning, 
organization and control used, besides providing insights in the 
patterns of communication that exist at school. 

Therefor'., my analysis- of the present systt;m of school management 
-will concentrate on this communication system,^ 

3*2.1.1 The formal communication system , ^ Au*v 

The formal cOmmunic-.tion systwQ can'b^- pvidca ii^to the 'following 
aspect-systc'ms (see fig. 12)': ' ' 

Thfj ,„academic"^ aspect-syst^jm of comnlunic^tion 
The extracurricular" 'isprqct-system of <fcoamunication 
The jjboarding" aspect-system of communieation 

Within one secondary, school it are "the same members of the schoul 
population communicating with each^other in accordance \vith on^ 
of these aspect-systems of the formr-.l communic?.tion systeiji. The 
main difference betwe .n the thre'e concerns the content of the 
messages^jbeing ctmmuniqated , fpr instance, subject-matter from 
the Zambian HisVory Syllabus (academic field), ixiform<:tron on 
poultry farming for the Young Farmers Club (extra-curricular 
field), or .;na of term arrangements for the student i hostela 
(boarding fieid)^ 

-Another difference betv^een thejie three communication systems lies 
in the different roles that one, and the same mei'nber of the school 
may pl^.y in the different communication.;systems. ii studont^ may 
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be an ordinary member of a civics clr.fes''^ footbr.ll cp.ptr.in of the 
school team r.nd winjmonitor in ^. };ostel. A tfe-.cher cr.n be head 
of the geography departnent, driver of the school lorry and ?.ssis t'^.nt> 
house-master of one of the..hosttels. Despite- those differences 
between the three communication systems, we should recognize their 
basic similarity, n^mely a pronounced hierarchical structure. 
Figures 15 to 15 represent realistic models of the communication 
systems at school. ;jaturally, thesu are ^variations from school to'^- 
school. An<\ the designation of people* s rples may also vary. 
(E.g. what are called house captains in one school .may be labelled 
house prefects in nother, the Headma,stcr may be referred to ^s^ 
principal, etb.) 

About these three communica.tion ch^irts, representing- the academic 
(fig'. 13), the extra-curricular (fig. 14) and the boarding (fig. 15) 
fields, the following general observations can be made: 

a. At most schools such charts do not exist and ,new staff and 
students \Te often it a loss as to the right channel of commu- 
nication tht^y are supposed to use. 

b. Compared with the communication cha.rts as d<.veioped in tradi- 
tional oanagument theory, fig. 13-15 :^^re different in that « 
l^e traditional distinction between staff and line position ^ ^'^ 

^ does not exist. That is to say, all members of the schojl 
community t .ke part in ^the execution of, the school's main tasks. 
Th.^ only persons who occupy some sort of supportive/advisory 
function are the ^master on duty*, who at most schools acts 
as the Principal-'s eyes and eai*s for one d"^,y "during a given 
period on a rota basis, and the House Masters of the *)O xcUng 
hostels. This could point to a hiatus in ihe control or feedback 
function of school management, namely wh^n it is not compensated for 

by other means^. And rs we shall see, the obvious alternatives 
such as brainstorming during routine meetings and crea,ting 
' st^b-commitccs , care not often us"ed. Hence reflection on the 
hum'^n relationships at school is sadly lacking. 
, c. Under the traditional hierarchical 'tree of authority!, members 
of \an organiz^.tion accept orders from and are responsi^'lj tu 
one and only ^ne superior. This concept of ^ unity of command' - 
• is no longer a h9ly principle in modern orgariiz'^tion theory. 
However, a£ the secondary school the complete opposite often 
lea.ds to chaos and indiscipline. It is only natural that within 
each field, ' academic ',' extra-curr icular * , and ^boarding',* 
one individual exercises authority over different people and/or 
is responsible to different superiors. As long as one is rware 
of the different roles taken in these different fields, 'multiple 
commmd' normally causes no problems. More serious id the 
uncertainty within the ^academic' md » boarding' communication 
? systems . 

Fig. 13. shows tha.t the Erincipai has direct access to a,ll levels 
of the gystem, including that of the individual student. It is 
up to h^m to decide which tasks to delegate to which level. 
If Y/e take th^. channels as tv/o-way lines of communication, 
fig. 15 v/ould seem to represent a veiy open system with many , 
interconnccti j>n3 between thc_ levels in the hierarchy. Supe-rfi- 
cially tke consulting hour operated by most heads of school 
during specific times of the week, appears to underline this 
openness. 
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^^S' 15 Char't representing the 'academic' communication system 
one person 

group of persori (school classes) 





□ 















comiminication channel (with branch) 

( level .1 Principal & Master on l^uty* 

staff / ^^'^^^ 2 Vice-principal 

J level 3 Heads of (subjen)Depaxtments 

[ lev^l 4 []] subject tea:hors and' ^Vojan masters. 

students 5 form monitors 

• " I level 6 student classes 
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level 



□ p g - 



XL 



1 



fig. 14 Chart representing the 'extra curriculai^ communication systeni 



KEY 



□ 



one person 



comniitteu of school society 



members of a school club/organization 



- persons or group omitted for the sake of clarity 

— communication chaiinol (branching) 



level 1 Principal & 'Master on Duty 
staf fiy^ ^ level 2 Vice-Principal 

level 3 teacher-counsellors of school societies 



students 



fl.vei 
i level 



4 committees- of school societies 

5 members of school societies 
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n 



Pig, 15 Chart representing the *boarding> communication syste m 

KEY . . ' 

I I one person 



group of persons (one dormitory wing) 



T 



_ _ group or person, omitted for the sake of clarity 
— communication channel, branching 



staff 



/level 1 
"[level 2 



students level 3 

staff '(^^'^^J 
\ level 



s'tudonts ^ 



4 

5. 

'"level 6 
level 7 
level 8 
level 9 



Principal' & Master on Duty 
Vice-Principal 

p * 

School Captain/Vice Captain 

Boardin^j Master 
House Masters 
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level 
1 



2 
3 



4 
5 



6 
7 



0 0 0. ^0 



11 



House Captains 

Vice'House Captains ^ » 

^Prefects 

□ Dormitory Wing Monitors 
pother house leaders (soccer captain, 

garden foreman etc) 
level 10 dormitory groups (wings) ^ 
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However, the system permits a great measure of .arbitrariness. 
The, higher you arc in the hierarchy, the more choice you hr.ve in 
deciding your channel of communication^ The lower down you are^ 
the greater the chance that the channel selected will be judged 
to be the wrong one," by the superior, chosen. E.g. a pupil may 
approach the head master with his problem, only to be advised 
to use th^^ Correct ch.,nnc'l and see his form monitor or 'his form ' 
mjister. Likt^-wise, a subjtjct teacher is not alv/ays sure v/hether 
to consult a collea^e , his head of department, the vice-principa.1 
or the principal. One more example: cases hive been known of tht, 
school authorities (Principal nd vlcerprincipal) sending home 
a whole cIp.ss of troublesome students without consulting the 
form master of this class* 

The formal communication system points to a position of the 
principal which at once is extremely powerful and eXtyenrcly 
difficult. Some have found their own ways of sharing responsibi- 
lities with oth^r members of staff, while others accept their 
position and regard attempts towards greater participation from 
bdow as a threat to their authority. None of them have received 
any formal m?-nagement training, p.nd supportive services are restric 
ted to circulars from thu Ministry of Education, the occasi-onr.l 
hit of personal advice from an Inspector, and exchanges within 
the Association of 'heads of school which exists in some countries, 
^^•g. in Zaabia, 

» > * 

The built-in arbitrariness of the communication system inhibits 
ihe flow of information from the bottom upwards. To a large extent 
the formal communication system in the academic field is pperated 
as a tool in the hands of those occupying the top leveld in the 
hierarchy. As a result information flows fron\ the top dovm, thus 
reinforcing the authoritarian or^ganizational structure and frus- 
tra.ting deinoaratic school management and student participation. 
Inform'ition v/hich docs flow upv/ards often travels through informal 
channels. There iel a striking parallel here v/ith staff-student 
relationships in the classroom, ^nder the widely uded methods of 
'banking oi^cation' , bits of subject matter flow from the knowing 
teacher to the ignorant students. 

/hat strikes one dn the boarding communication system (fi-g. 15) 
is thu comparatively large measure of power in the hands of stu- 
flents» In most school hostels, the* top executive is the House 
CTaptaiii) who oQCupio^s a position similar to that of the principal 
in the academic system. There exists great- variation in the posi- 
tion and authority of ^"^ouse l^iasters/Mis tresses from school to 
school. In some thcj havo great executive pov/ers , in others they , 
have a mainly advisory capacity. In mos± boardin^^ schools, they 
live av/ay from th^- boarding area. 

Large variations also exists in th. position of prefects. *In some 
schools, ,they function primarily in the bon:rding areai, in others 
they also have surveillance and disciplinary functijns in the ^ ^. 
classroom area. T student leaders like the^school captain and 
his deputy figure quite high in the communic'.tion systum."^ During 
a sch'jul crisis the princip<il »will often consult the school captain 
immediately afteir seeing thu vice-principnl. '-^-hu character of 
communic/^ tiun with student leaders is strongly influenced by thedr 
status within the s'chool organization. Normal practice is that 
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they arc' ap^mtcd for one year by. the principal .after consultation 
Y^th house Testers '-nd^tho 'outgoing student lead^ *s ^ rather th-^n 
' .democratically t^'l^cted by the student *b ^dy. Therefore they tend t^o 
represent the principalis authority rather th^n the interests of 
the ordin.-vry student. ' . : * 

5.2.1.2 Meetin/?s at school ^ ^ \' 

In this section, some attention will 'be paid to the various meetings 
that take place at school. This is part Df the analysis of the 
present system, throwing light bnth on or:,-jni nation as another 
functiDh of school managelnent ^ and on the communication systeiji. 
Most form.a meetings taking place can be read off from the communi- 
cati^^n netv/orks of fi^gs. 13, I4 -nd 3.5. 

General raeetinjgrs 



par ticipants 
'frequency " 



h. All Staff 

I twice p^r 
term to 
)nce per 
week. 



b. Prefects 
meeting 
#v/eekly tp 
once ver term 



subjoct(s) 



> £^-^n.r\lo matters ♦ such as 

- schi i rul^s " 

- discipline 

- stu'?.ent bch ,^iour 

- pu ish .eiito 

- punctuality 

- r*il oj,llo • . 

- sch.)jl assembly 

- teacher n duty functi ;ns 
Academic matter s 

- time table . 

- form teach.ers responsibilities 

- daily r./Utine ; 

- tests & eX'^ms ' -i 

- h )mework | 

- ^cr-viing & stre\ming, etc. ' 
! Extra currioul'.r activities ; 
'|i - fund-s 

j - staff c)unselljrs » 
j - tr-'^nsport 

I - sports, etc. 1 

; Boarding matters ' 

arr-.Lnements c oncernini? 
beginning & end of term , 

- f ; )d situation 

- funds . 

- h :»use .masters/mistresses 

- student leaders, elc. 



gh lired by 



Principal , 

in his absence 

the vice-P. 



subjects depending the 
schjv^l^s tradition e.g. 

- b.>»arding* m^tters. only , ^r als^ 

- discipline- 

- sch^^l rules, punctuality, 

- punishments "^^"'^^ 

- individual students, etc* 



I Principal ^1^ 
|vico-P. 
j >n r .re )Cca- 
si.^ns : Scho A 
'Captain. 
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Academic meetings 



participants 
frequency 



Subject(s) 



chaired bjr. 



Heads of Dept , 
once to thrice 
per year. 



*^b,iect teacher 
within one dept . 



c. FLrm masters/ ^ 
mistresses 

d. Forms of stu-^ 
d ents * 
irregular 



- allocation of funds 

- tini^ tables 

- allocation of periods 

- use of teachers in 
more than one dept. 

- tests and exams 



r 

alljcPvtion uf teaching loa.ds 

- allocation of classes 

- distribut'ioi^ of bo^^l^s 

- examination syllabuses 

- teaching syllabuses 
-* equipment 

- tests & exams 

- keeping "of records 



j Principal or 
I Vice-P. or a 
1 senior head 
of dept. 



head of dept< 



do not usually meet 
as a group. 



election or appointment of 
form teacher, form monitor 
cleaning jf classrv;jm 
behaviour of members of the 
class 

grievances 

test & exam p.rrangements 



form teacher 




in the fields of 'extra 



Similar tables can he dravm up for mee 
curricul.ar activities* and 'boarding' # 



General observations on school meetings 

a. Subject orientatij n. In most school meetings ^ particip^lnts * 
occupy thermselves with routine. i mat-tors, at the expense of 
basic educational objectives. To give one^ ex ,mple frsm the 
host of instances available: discipline id discussed at almost 
every single staff nieeting. But more often than not the (^isf- 
cussion centres around hjw to make students confirm to school 
rules, iind v/hat sanctions to use if they d.>n» t. Only very 
rarely will the school st'iff discuss v/hat they understand by 
discipline, and v/hich pedo-go^icral objective they pursue when 
advocating greater discipline. Proverbial British discipline,- 
sometimes caricatured as rjbotrlike obedience to a system of 
rules' laid dovm from above, is not much different from ''bef-ehl 
ist befehl'^ discipline as exercised in the schools a.nd armies 
of .ther western coxintries. However, it contrasts r..thef strong- 
ly with progressive Africa,n nations of discipline, which place 
greater value on self-discipline, self-reliance and on an 
internal code behaviour. 
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student assessment, interschool and interhvjuse sports-aru 
also dealt wi'th as routine matters, in v/hich it is the results, 
in the form of scores, that -count. Professional matters such 
as methods of teaching, staf f-studr-nt relationships, the oun- 
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sollxns r.le of for.m teachers r.nd h^use mr.sters/mistresses , the 
o^^r^^'^'i^f eduction, leadership educr.ti ,n l^r studsnts the 
f,Tf .V .A . ^'^'^^^'^ity .rionted projects, are'r.iaong the 

list of seldom discussed subjects. 
b. Public versus cL^sc-d meotings .' 

• Most meetings %t schc.l arc cl.secl meetings, attendance beiHg 
regulated by .me's meinbers.hip of the levolfs).in the hierarchy 
concerned. -That is to say th t str.ff me.tinjs are not attended, by " 
students or student represent-^tives. Neither , are prefects' nie^-tings 
r.ttendea by members of staff other than the principal, nnr by ordi- 
nary students. Agenda-s of these and u±her meetings are not usually 
posted on the scho.l-s public-notice boards, nor iire minutes 
publicized afterv/ards. It is true that thise in attendance are 

• * n lT ^'f^J^^'^ cmmunicate deciscns to the- gronpc, or inoividual(s) 
. c.ncern^d. A go .d^' principal will also use the regular school 
assembly to provide fuH information about matters of general 
concern. But these last two approactfes even if used to the full, 
are extremely authoritarian and a far cry from the participatory 
democracy which should goverr^ the schodl. ' 
c. Administration of meetings ' 
. Very few people in the school, if any, have received any formal 
training m how to conduct -meetings. As a result meetings are often 
run inefficiently. This also applies to the preparation and follow 
up of meetings; Joint preparation of meetings, advance circulation 
01 the agenda, the taking and publication of minutes (or decision 
-Lists j are comparatively rare, even for staiT meetings. Thes^ x 
lactors inhibit participation during the meeting and make checks / 
on the ampiementation of decisions difficult, -^'his latter job 
usually falls to the' chairman, of the meetings (^incipal, School 

■ captain. Head of Department, House Captain,- etc.), at once adding 
to his hurden of work and to his authority within the system. 

This sad state of affairs is All the more serious when considering 
the objectives stf student organizations. Apart from 'the objectives 
related to the specific" activities of tfae club or association, the 

■ transfer of skills. in the area of managing organizations and 
conducting meetings as a very basic objective, receives 'li itle or 

• no attention. The schools' failn-e m this field is tv^^i^ indeedF 

3.2.1.3 a£h_oo]^mana£eii^^^ .a_ched_ule3, guidain.s, rota s' forms. 

Wht.n analysing a 3<5hooi's panag>.in>,nt sJTstLm, a groat doaT'caiTTrJ 
loarnt from th^ various prLnt^d and duplirvjt.,d sGh'dul«.s, blanks, 
and guides m -use at a particular school, ,'hat follows ia not a 
comproh^nsiv^ checklist, hut a fairly complutt, list of thl, various . 
blanks, guidi^s and ov^rvi^ws that an. or hay- ben in use at 
Munali School," Lusaka, Zambia. 

a. Schoolmanag< m^nt generally; guide-s, forms, rotas . • _^ " 



d^scription- 



wh.n issued 



application forms 

studunt ' 3 school 
number 
school rules 



prior to selection 

upon c^lv-^ction 
into schooi 
annually 



,d43tribution- 



I potential now 
j students 



j staff, school capt, 
i school & staff . 
notice boards 



coi'tinfJod on paee51 
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continued: 
description 
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:hen issued 



distribution 



Ministry circulars 



staff noticeboard, 
, Principal' s file foi; 
ccfhsultation^by staffs 



daily school routine 



annually T 



staff, staff, school c 
house noticeboards * 



school calendor 



eaoh haif term 



staf^, 3pat£f & schoo.1 
noticeboards, school capti, 
club secretaries 



Guide for teachers 

on duty 

teacher on duty rota 



annually 



staff 



once per term 



staff*, staff & s/ihool 
noticoioards • 



scale of demerit marks 
(punishm^-nt .-points) 



annually 



staff, staff notice board 



d^^merit slips 



^0 students when 
breaking rules 



a limited number of 
blanks to each teacher 



merit si '.ps 



to students for 
mer i torous ( ?) ^rork 



^a limited number of 
blanks t>er teaoher 



end of ts^rm .procedure 
to Iv. phone mi^ssage 
blanks 



orii of term 

to members of the 

school 



staff, house captains, 
telephone ^vperator 



b« Acadc^mic field;- guides , forms, rotas 



description 



application forms 



selection exam rdsults 
(gracie 7 , form 3 ) 



form lists of stud^n^bs* 
names 'per form 



list of form masters 
& room allocations 



guide for form masters/ 



mistresst^s 



taint) table for 
each form 



timu table blanks ior 
completiLpn by individua 
* teachers^ 



daily attendance rogisi 
ter for each form 



absentee book lor 
vjaoh form 



when issued 



after exams to 
each student 



beginning of each 
schbol year 



each term 



distribution 



upon receipt kept in 
confidential school filci 
by students-' school no. 



k6pt in school files 
by students school no. 



stalT, lor marking and^ 
other, purposes 



to new form 
mas tors/mi strossc 



each term 

r 



V 



each term 



annually 



each term 



staff, stai'f and school 

notice boards 

form mastors/mistrcsoos 



I'orm master, form moni- 
tor, form notice board 



teachers 



form mas ter/mis tress 
concerned 



Term monitors, to bo 
handed to .subject teacher 
at beginning of each 
period 
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rules concerning 
classroom fui^niture 



to new form 
masters 



rorm masters/mis tresses 



continued overleaf 
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descripition • ^ 

^ \ 


when* issued 


distribution 


i guide *to the use of 
! *tl)e library 
I library rules 


to 'new tea»chers 


staff^) staff & library 
notice boards. lib;rary 
prefect(s) : 
library notice- b^oard 


examination syllabuses 
per subject 


on publication by * * 
-Ministry I|Q and/or 
to new staff ^ 


dli s.taff,, for their ' 
own teaching -subjecta>/ 
sometlmes'^i.-to exam ,formS''" 


teaching syllabuses • • 
per subject (schemes 
of work) • 


on' completion by • 
head Of dept. or - 
subject staff ' " 


Starr in the aept. con- 
cerned, Principal's file 




ecora oi work 




to be kept by each sub- 
.je<tft teacher on work" 
-completed 


* * 


caching notes 


on publication by:* 
teacher Associatipns 
Jnspeotorato 


staff concerned 


teKtbooks 


each term 


xo stuaonts, oy 
subject tv^acher 


exercise boc^s-, pencil 
ruler, 'ballpoints 


■ beginning o£ tho year 
and 0X1 pro'eluction of 
a full book, used up 
pencil etc. xq^ * 


students, on arrival 
at school or when 
book is full. 


mathematical equipment 
• 


each term 


to students by maths 
teacher 


examination timetables 


prior to exams 


.staiT, Starr, school ^ 
and form notice boards 


prize ^ist 


once a year, usually 
on the occasion of the 
open day/prize 4ay 


stafi'^ *HousG Captains; 
staff <fc ''school notice 
boards 


report forms, to be' 
completed one for 
every student 

ft 

sir 

; 


j-end of term * 

n 

* 

\ 


subject teachers 
»( marks & comment) 
foi*in teacher (marks 
& comment on behaviour) 
house master 
(comment on behaviour) 
club cotosellors 
(comment on activities] 
Principal (commoht); ' 
on completionr to the^ 
parents, copy is kcpt^"" 
on the school files ^ 



« ^ 
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extra curricular activities 



descrijition 


when issued 

j- 


distribution 


list o*f school clubs/ " 
- societies/ activities 


beginning of the /ji 


.rstaff , staff &scKool 
rlotice boards 


iisx 01 Club counsellors 
_ & sports coaches on the 
^ staff * , 


' as and when an up- 
;datod version is 
required 


staff, staff and 
school notice boards • 


Ss^ction on extra-curri- 
c^ux-^ activities, sec- 
list Ot students ^report 
. ' form 


end bi\ t^rm. 


to parents, copy is ■ 
kept on the schools 
files 

* • » ^ 


school magazine 


once or tw:ice .a 


all mv^mbors of the 
school community; 
pare.nts; friends and 
contacts of the school 


housc magazines 


iTr ogu laxly 


st^rr & students ' 
attached t'o "the parti- 
lar' dormitory house 


club cohsti tut ions 


a duplication 


(new J members 


club circulars 


by some or the 
s tudc?nt groups 


menibers , staff, 
notice boards etc. 


1 arming notc-s 


on pubiica-tion 

• : 


Y^Cj Agr. Sc.* student. , 
etc. 



. boaTdin;^: field; 'guid^^^s^ forms', rotas 



description " when issued ; ' 


distribution 


House membership list ^ /beginning of the 
, . i school year ' " 


House Masters/llistresr.er 
House Captains 


roll call book ' 


f beginning of the 
I school year 


House Masters/Mistro^so-^ 


roll ca;Ll and 
"^reporting rules 


beginning of the 
school year 


staff. House Capta.ins 


roll call report forms 


each term, for ude 
after oq.ch House . 
roll call 


Ho.usc Masters/Mi3trc33e^ 


f urni ture inven'^jory 


each ytiar. 


House Masters/Mistrt-sses 


» ' rotas lor- House iuties *' 
(cleaning, vegetable 
garden, dining room et<^ 


cacn term or 
half ternv 


iioase uaptam, house v 
officials, House notice 
boards 



, Observations " , ' . ' 

The four lists on one school' s' paperwork form a^preci^itation of' 
the main routine activities and procedures in that particular - 
school. The lists describe the position as per January 1970. 
Since then some forms may have been withdrawn from circulation, 
and others may have been introduced. \Vhen analyzing the li-st, it 
shouM^be remembered that not all^ the life and work within the 

^ school community can be caMght in bureaucraJiQ paper work. That 
is to say that once again we^are dealing with an aspect-system o ^ 
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th^ school (management) system. More specifically administrative 
aspect-system to support the four functions of school management 
listed in fig. 10, The lists.are-an impi'es^ive testimony to the 
administrative and organizational capability of the local) secondary 
school. 

Vfithout this' administrative support, no staff would be able to main 
tain order and discipline. Efficiency in this field-eliminates 
unc^rtainti^^s and ambiguities^ and, positively, provides a feeling- 
of security to all people^ in-the school. In this way' at least 
one source of frustration, indiscipline and even school riots is 
ruled out. This would-be true, regardless of whether the adminis- 
trative support is tied to a closed autocratic organization and 
communicaT^ion system as is the c^se here, or' to a school organized 
as an open participatory democracy. Administrative support in the 
form of blan:cs and rotas etc. is a necessary instrument for both. 

The contents of the lists reveaL some of the; major pre-occupations 
^ of the present secondary^ school , the chief ones being the prepa- 
ration through 'banking education* (Freire) of students for 
scholastic examinations, and the control of student behaviour 
through an elaborate system of rules ,^ competitions , reporting 
procedures and sanctions. These observations help to make the 
formal communication systt^m discussed under 5.2.1.1 a lot more ' 
concrete. We ''have alr,v*ady se^^n that its structure is hierarchical. • 
We now find that the content ^f a great part (the greater part?) ' 
of the messages communicated is either about foreign subject mat- 
i;er,.or students'' ranking in scholastic and sports competitions,, 
or obedience. to * the school authorities'. 

^ ^•2.2 Summary Analysis " 
The analysis of the secondary school system has focusscd primarily 
on School Management, thu Communications Systems, school meetings, 
and the use of iorras and schedules* This analysis exemplifies 
the ide6logical considerations made in chapter 1. The reader only 
needs to compare the final observations of the 'last paragraph 
(3.2.1.5) with Paolo Freire' 3 description of 'bahking education' 
given on p. 2, with the key concepts of African Socialism and 
Zambiarn Humanism (p. ), and y/ith President Kaunda' s statements 
on education (pp. 9-11) > in" order to realize that secondary edu- 
cation in Africa is indejd a bastion of (neo-)colonialismj^ 
totally unsuit.cd to meet the challenges posud by the environment, 
as listed under paragraph 2.4.4> p*20. 

5.2.5 Innovating ochool Managemiint 

5.2.5.1 Introductio n, '-^hc educational reforms which are. called for will 
also encompass the, School Management aspect-system, which as we 
have seen, is a key area ih ne^:;d of change. In- : section 5.2.5 > 
a realistic sequence of innovations is suggested. 

5.2.3.2 A first> statement of ob j ectives 

, a. to increase the partici'pation of ^ students, in the running of < 
^heir school . * " 

b\ to 'increasingly replace competitive efforts, by co-operative 
efforts . ' ' ' ' . 

c. to' increasingly replace individual efforts -by communal activi- 
ties until a better balance is struck. 

d. to foHter initiatives "from below" - 
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€• *to increasingly replace discipline through force, rules 

^ and sanctions, by self-discipline and self-reliance. 

At a later stage ouch a first statement * of obgectiveB needs 

,to be rephrased in operational terms, so that their attainment 

pr jja&tial attainment can be measurea. 

♦ 

3.2.3^5.^trategjr ^ ' • - ' \ 

a. Start from the position in which teachers & students find, 
themselves today. That' is to say:* 

- Use existing awareness of th^^ neod for drastic change. • • 
t'Do not ridicule teacher resistance, to change, but m^et it ^ - 

by supplying the fects necusspLtating change. Contacli with, 
new facts and neV interpretations^ of facts are of paramdu'ift 
importance in inducing people to change-. 

- Different schools within one. country are in different posi- 
^ tions within the process of innovation. The strategy' should 

recognise different, starting positipns .and .also permit , , 
different rates of change. ' ' - " 

* *.*'** » . ^ 

b. The process of. change from autocracy to participatory democracy 

should itself utilize the methods of participation , communal 
effort,. and seJLf-reliance . This presupposes a strategy choice 
for the model of problem'-solving through social interaction 
as discussed under 2«4»2 and 2.4»3» ' 

c. Time scal e. The full sequence of innovations suggested below 
would require a period of three to five years for their imple- 
mentation. This period appears to strike a realBtic balance 
between the urgency with which drastic change ia required and 
the gradual fashion by which institutions, of necessity, change. 
A revolutionary change overnight could only be achieved by 
strong centralized measures. But that approach would defeat 

i the. objectives. 

' d. Adequate provisions must be made for t'he retrieval and making 
' . av9.ilable of general information and research findings re- 

lating to the.' innovation of school management^ Such information 
should be distributed tb and exchanged among all those engaged 
in implementing innovations. , 

^^•2«3-4 Innovation by the people at school 

' In fig. 1 , educational innovation was presented as .the process 
leading from » banking education' to 'education for liberation'. 
Within^ th^t process, school management innovation is the process 
from autocrdtic school management to a participatory democracy.'* 
• In this section I will attempt to formulate a practical guide- 
line, which could be adapted -by staffs of s.chools to suit their . 
own needs. . - 

For practical purposes, management innovation can be split up ^ ^ 
in phases'.^ Pig. 13 shows a possible division in sjich stages. 
They will be briefly (Jise'ussed on the next page. ' ^ ' 
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a. put ma^nagement innovation on -the agenda 

*b. define/improv./streamline. tht existing management system 
' c. create greater openness 

d. towards represc^ntative democracy 

e. new organs within the structure' 

♦ • 

f« participatory democracy 

» 

fig. 13 Phases of ^,chool managoment innovation 

- ; r ' 

^* management innovation on tha ' a^end^^ 

In this first phase, the objective is (i) to make teachers and students 
^s^nsitive to the discrepancy between the objectives of African Socia- 
lism and the traditional school management, and (ii) to create an' 
awareness of the needs for change. Although supportive organizations 
(Inspectorate, Ministry of National Guidance, Association of Heads 
of schools, Teachers » Union, etc.) have a role to play here, the 
, decis-ion'to innovate the system should be taken by the people involved 
.at the local school level. The role of the outside bodies is to give 
the go ahead (HQ) , to furnish information, to encourage, advise, 
and co-ordinate. Managoment innovation can 'be put on the agenda in 
various v/ays: 

- literally, by putting it on the agenda of staff meetings 

- by^ instituting a working party, composed of staff, perhaps including 
senior students, to study how the system 6an be brought in line 
with the ^demands for participatory democracy '* 

- by launching an essay competition on > the subject. Two categories, 
one. for staff, one for students. 

- by haying it discussed in the relevant s'tudent organisations (SCM, 
Humanism Club, Current- Affairs Association, Debating Club, etc.) > 

- by inviting, a guest-s^peaker oa' the subject 

- by creating a simple documentation system on 'the subject 
. . . « »ff» •.•«« .'•^•.otc^ 

' b.' D^fine/impfove/stroamlino the existing m anagement system . 

Only in few cases will management innovation as defin^id here, tiirn 
bad management into efficient mai^^gement , for the obvious 'reaq^n 
that under bad managoment the innovation of management will be 
ma-naged badly too. A well-iun school, no matter the style of mana- 
gemeht, is more likely to have tho confidence and the administra- 
tive capacity, needed for the introduction of participation, than 
a school where staff and students have adopted a kind of laissez 
faire attitude towards one another, or a school plagued -by unruly 
behaviour and indisciipline. Hence the need to examine the existing 

^ - system and^^whcre necessary increase its effectiveness before and 
, durj.ng the preparation of the next stage. 
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Insecurity related to channels of communication has been mentioned 
as "a possible cause of indiscipline. Another such caxjise is bad staff- 
students relationships.- Perhaps this latter cauae is a case where 
increased administrative effectiveness does hot pay. In this event, 
a new start could be made exactly by getting roiJhd the table and " 
talk innovation straight aw^y, jointly . 

c. Create greater openness . 

Keeping in miTid the eventual joint r\mning of the school by all^its 
members, a further step in that direction is to create as much open- 
ness as possible about all aspects of school life, so that staff and 
students can begin to adopt^ a .wider view on education and its relation 
to society. This openness is desired for all functions of school 
management (planning, organizing, control, communication) and should 
cover the fields of management as defined earlier (academic, extra- 
curricular, boarding), as well as ±he>aspect of external relations- 
of the school, notably those which involve the school in the develop- 
ment of the local and regional community. 

Some methods throngh w^ich greater openness in the system of school 
management can be created, are listed below, in an as yet incomplete 
checklist. Naturally, the list can, not be slavishly followed. ^lach 
school should consider its own ways. of opening up. The checklist 
centres on aspects discussed before: the formal communication system; 
meetings at school; guides/rotas/schedules. 
*- :j.oosening up the "correct channels". ' r 

It is ±n the nature of the hierarchical communication system that 
information passes from the top down rather than from the grass- 
roots level up. In this phase of » opening up» , it is important 
to stress that communication is a twq,-v/ay affair. The top levels 
tend to insist on the use of . the right channels by the people 
lower down.' The minimum effort to be made is to specify what these 
channels are, and for what 'messages* they • should be used. This 
could be done- by using a teaching version of. the communication 
chart(s). Next,, especially in extremely authoritarian schools, a 
dispidy of tolerance by the top level people is noeded . ,vhon .occa- 
sionally students or teachers do not use the "correct channel". 
Each student and each teacher can c'lte examples where their superiors 
have themselves used the wrong approach, wi'thout having been 
corrected by anyone. 

^'Attention should be paid to the informal communication system, 
and to a link between the formal and "informal system. Thia can 
be done by strengthening and emphazing the counseling role of 
Form Teachers and House Masters/Mistreesest These members of staff 
often have the confidence of their students, but not always the ' 
time to listen to them. This time must be created through manage- 
ment.' E.g. by reducing their teaching load by one period a week, 
in exchange for a consulting hour. 

All meetings taking place should be included in the school mmonn e- 
ments. Students have a right td) know when the staff, or the House 
Masters/Mistresses, the Heads of Departments, the prefects, etc. 
will meet. The best announcisd meetings are usually those of school 
societies, because these address themselves to a large membership 
and/or to the v/hole community at school. „In contrast, staff meetings, 
prefects' meetings, and the like are often held on the quiet, and 
always behind closed doors • 

- Agendas of meetings should be prepared, duplicated befoiPehand, ^ 
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and as arrule posted on the schtiol's notice boards. Participants of , 
the meeting should help prepare the. agenda (minimally: suggesting 
itemsj maximaHjy: prepare the entire agenda, on a rota basis). 

-Minutes of mev^tings should be prepared, duplicated and posted on the 
school notice boards. As a tactical alternajifive , mnutes'^'ccuid some- 
times b4 made in handwriting, and-a summary in the form of a wall- 
paper,, posted on the main notipe board, ^ . 

- A number of simply-worded guides on the phased change-over to partis 
cipatory democracy should be added' to the school»s inventory of 
guides and paper forms. Existing forms end rules must, be 'examined 

in the light pf the objectives set out'under 3. 2.5- 2 and the nesesr 
sary aeti-on ^aken. E^g. a committee composed of staff and students 
« should be charged vrith studying the system^ of school rules and come 
. up with *a report plus proposals 

- The school magazine, and where they exist. House Bulletins, should 
occasionally carry items on the running of the school. 

- Information in readable form should be distributed to parents and 
.dthers in the environment system of the school system (party :branch 
committes; local and re^rional developmen-^ committees, interested 
individuals ; e-^c), 

- Parent participation. Despite various difficulties and negative 
experiences, particular ly in secondary education, further efforts 
should be and can be made -to open'th-e- schools to the parents and 
gradually increase their participation. (Granted, this is not primari- 

,ly a^management task, ^he ultimate answer lies in overhauling nhe 
school system and make it serve socialist go^.ls. In that Cr,se cannot 
but function in the parents o;7n situation) 

4 

d, Beprescntative democracy . 

'Un-der '»ban.king education" people owe their position in the hierarchy 
to appointments opposed to elections. This has serious consequences 
for the relationships within the school. I shall never forget a . 
discussion I once iiad in the^ middle of, ^the nigTit with a group of 
school prelects. As a House Master I was conduc^Iing a leadership 
course for^ the group of form 4 students from among whom the new 
prefects and other House officials were soon to be chosen. -Out of 
interest a number of outgoing prefects from "my" house and some 
other houses had come along to attend a serss2,on. From one thihg ^ 
ccmo another and we remained talking until 'long after "lights out", 
I had charged that the prefects acted as the policemen of the 
staff- That they o^^r^c^s^d their fellows instead of representing 
them and fighting for them. As a result the prefects c-re hated by 
other students and they Know it. Would it be possible, I asked, 
to exchange the position of "policeman" 'for that of "trade unionist"? 
At that point oi*o prefect burst out saying that they had not chosen 
to be policemen. 4^he.y v/ere appointed by the staff, and »not elected 
by their fellows as trade union leaders are. He went on saying 
that it was difficult to refuse an appointment. For one thing, 
the the staff expected obedience. For another, students v/cre almost 
"bought" into the position of prefect by offering them all kinds 
of perks and privileges. 

/ In the thinking of progressive African leaders, representative 

democracy is regarded as a phase^ on the road to true participation. 
It is a phase most schools have not yet reached. 
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Principals are appointed .b the Ministry of Education. They are not 
elected for a specific period by their fellow teachers. (Within' the 
British sysj^em, this latter procedure was proposed by the British 
Liberal Party, several years ago). The Vice-Principal is appointed 
by the Principal or by the Ministry, not elected by and from among 
his fellow teachers. Fdsiii ^eachers are appointed by the Head and 
not ejiected by the students. The same'" applies to House Masters 
and Mistresses. Student leaders are usually appointed top, from 
the School Captain, down to Eorm monitors and Wing monitors. 

During the stage of innovatiorf discussed here, as many as possible 
of these ^'office bearers" should be democratically elected. (At a 
later stage some of thes§ positions may have to be abolished altogether 
and new ones ini;r,oduced) 

The advantages of elections are manifold. I am listing some of thea 
as experienced by teachers and schools who have taken such steps: 

- students (and staff) learn what representative democracy means 
in practice 

- students (and staff-) acquire skills related to voting procedures 
(defining the qualities of a good repr-esentative , judging 
potential candidates, submitting aames of representatives, the 
technicalities of running elections, voting bad representatives 
out of office) 

- gradually there ^vill be a change in the role and role perception 
of both electorate and elected. \Vhen election of prefects is 
intro(^ced, stud^.nts still perceive a prefect as an oppressor, 
tftien given a chance to choose their own oppressor, they will 
tend to elect a weai^ ^personality wir^h— whom^hey think they can 
play around. If this prefect is now made to behave as a represen- 
tative, answerable to ^the top, students will realize their mis- 
take, and vote him ouo of office next time. 

- {he systeiL of elected leaders is_ very effective when combined 
with an efficietit system for preparing meetings, as discussed . 
before* If the agenda of a meeting is published beforehand, * 
items can be discussed by the group involved, and representatives 

'given a mandate by their electorate. After the meeting he will 
report bacK, and later his report can be checked through the 
published minutes. This combination of effects will hasten the 
pi^ocess of change in role perception. 



Ne w organs within existing structure s, 
(i) S choolmanagement generally . 

Various secondary schools in Africa have experimented lirith new 
organs created to increase the amoimt of teacher and student parti- 
cipation in the school. Since the late sixties, much experience 
has been gained, but a great deal of this has subsequently been lost 
due to fast changes in staffing and an abysmally weak professional 
communication system. "Borne of the new organs introduced fallow 
experiments elsewhere in the world. Examples are various forms of 
scl^Dpl coujp.cils and school parliaments, comprising repres^tatives 
fro^ staff and students, or similar organs exclusively run by and for 
students, with an Advisory function to the Headmaster, and with 
limited executive power. In most western countries, Sweden being 
a notable exception, the experience has been rather disai)pointirig 
when measured against the level of participation and conscientization ^ 
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reached, 'x'his is, no doubt, due to the ideological and other 
societal' constraints operating •on the school system. In some 
progressive African countries, the prospects for making partici- 
patory democracy come true through the creation of new councils 
and committees at the school level, are brighter than in Europe. 
^Administratively, this kind of democratization entails the decentra- 
lization of decision making, a process which is already underway 
ii^ society at large in the African countries discussed here, 

^ My own experience in Zambia with a school cotincil and various 

committees created to increase teacher and student participation 

in running the school, has convinced me of the importance of this 

phase in school management innovation. NOT as a final goal, BUT 

as a halfway station to grassro6ts socialism. It would therefore- 

be worthwhile to systematically collect information on the experiences 

gathered by those schools that have made progress in this direction. 

liome key questions to" be asked are: 

- Are members elected or appointed? By whom? 

- To what extent do councils and committees- have executive powers, 
besides their advisory function? In what areas? 

- Are they answerable to "the toj)" or to their constituants , or to • 
both? 

- How is attention divided over "c onten t" (e.^-;. school rules, ' 
a,jricultural production, curriculum, community projects) and 
"process" (are activities organised so as- to provide .maximum . 
opportunity for participation, leadership training, is the" 
intrinsic educational and formative function of "process" recog- 
nised as such and has this recognition led .to .thefifoEmulalioii of 
clear educational objectives?) 

(ii) 'i'h e school' s contribution to loc al development. 

An even more fertile area for the inTroductiort of new ^organs within 
the existing local school's structures, is provided by , the initia- 
tives of many school ^lr:j a sr.'^ll role in the development of 
the locality or region in v/hich the school is situated. Existing 
student organizations, such as the Young Farmers' Clubs and the 
Studen J ,Chx iotii^n Move..icnt, have bec6me less inv/ard looking and ^ 
number of school branches are running projects in the local neigh- 
bourhood. New clubs and societies are mushrooming. The nature of 
the activities run by all these clubs, is such that the teacher is 
hardly in a position to play a dominant role. And if (s)he is pushed 
into it, (s)her -Should resist. At his/her best, the teacher should 
act as a resource person, an older friend, to the students. It is 
the latter who do the main job. There are fewer barriers^ between 
them and the local people, than between teacher and community, 
especially in the case of expatriate teachers. 

Needless to say, that students must be given full scope to partici- 
pate in the planning. -and administration of such pro jects. These 
form part of the learning environment provided by the. school. For' a 
more thorough treatment of thi,a subject, the reader is referred to 
Chapter 5 of this paper. For school management, which is the gubject 
discussed here, an important spin-off of community projects* consists 
of improved staff-student relationships. In Chapter 1 these rela- 
tionships have been de^scribed as those between doniinator-dominated , 
or even oppressor-oppressed. On that basis no joint community action 
is possible. Conversely, by engaging in such action, both teacher 
and student, consciously ox sub-consciously, dissociate themselves 
from the traditional pattern and learn to respect each other as 
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human being^. In that new sitxxation, both are learning from the?.r 
."joint-experience, from the local commxmity, and fpom each Ot1ier # 

Joint community action thus becomes a powder keg under the systemm 
of "banking education". This is vividly illustrated by a brief look 
at socalled "discipline problems". JInder "banking education" 
discipline problems are associated with a refusal on the part of the 
students to obey the school rules, and/or the staff who made those 
rules. The first answer by the powers that be, is usually the impo- 
sition of sanctions. "Discipline" is assumed to ^^ave retT;irned if 
the culprits comply with punitive measures and therefore conform 
to the "system". Until the next eruption.. 

Alternatively, discipline may get out of hand completely, punish- 
ment is sabot^d", classes are boycotted, and stones start flying, 
i/hichever is the pase, in such situations of criiis, it is often 
those teachers and students who participate in social action of one 
kind c* another, who play a mediating role in the conflict. It is 
not their discipline which is crumbling, but an«allen\ system; Their 
own principle is a kind of self-discipline based on mutual respect 
and understanding. It is a superior kind of discipline, which cannot 
be enforced by regulations and sanctions. Although community-centred 
activities are but a partial answer in the quest for a ne^ type of 
school, there can be no doubt, that the committees initiating such ac- 
tivities provide a great training ground for practising participation 
and fo stering understanding between* staff and students^ These more 
human relationships have a spill-over effect on all other aspects of 
school life, including schoolmanagement and classroom management. 

f . Towards parti cipat^a^y democracy at school . 

(i) Let us not be too idyllic about ♦participatory school*. Most societies 
would not tolerate it in their midst. In the cent\zries-long debate 
on the role of education iri society, most writers have argued that 
school cdnnot spearhead social change. Rather, education is an instru- 
ment through which the existing society is preserved and perpetuated. 
And true enough, school reacts very slowly to changes in society. 
There ' are: and have been many experimental schools the world over, Pro- 
viding socialist, anti-authoritarian, progressive or liberal education' 
for their studenta, but these schools have remained experiments in • 
the fringe of society. Their impact on entire school systems has as 
yet been small. Initiators of such experimental schools have remained 
sub-innovators of a sort (seq 2.I7 p. 12). Their work will come to 
full fruition when society aj; large will give a greater place to par- , 
ticipation and self-determination in other spheres of. life at iocal 
and regional levels. / , - - » ' 

It follows that the growth of participatory processes at school has 
the b.est chances in society which itself can be se^n to be moving 
towards greater participation. ^Educational innovation is then part 
of the more complex innovative processes within society at large. 
If that is the case, educat'ion could perhaps fulfil a spearhead func- 
tion and prepare learners for tomorrow's worid instead of yesterday* s. 
Another reason why participation is not making much headway in ^ 
sehools, is because i'ts nature and function are misunderstood. Those 
^ opposing participatory practices often .equate participation with ' 
self-managem: ent of ^^community by the members of that community. 
This conception of self-management is then translated for the school,- . 
situMion, after which these opponents of participation .conclude 
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that most students are too lazy, selfish, incomp,etent', ' etc. ,.etc, , to 
shoulder the heavy responsibilities of thig «revolutiona3:y» system. 
And maAy headmasters would say thu same about some of their staff), It 
is unfair to stretch the concept of participation 3o as to confuse it • 
with the much more 'demanding concept of self -management, 
A further remferk on the? nature of par^ticipation must be (made; Participa- 
tion often appeals only to the minority of people who already possess 
skills of communication and interaction, and who alroiady have an insist 
in the subject about which decisions must be taken. Hence, if not j>£Oper- 
ly introduced, participatory processes can fo ster ulitism instead ;feli mi- 
natihg it. The educated people, the socially mobile ^ the leaders of the 
community, and similar privileged people are the firs*t to* familiarize^ 
themselves with th^ practice of participation, 

So in order to bridge the^gap between the leaders and the led, betw.een 
the haves and the have-nots, between .teachers. and students, psrticipa-^ 
* tion should be seen as a means rather than an end^ Participatory process- 
es are the instruments, the teaching and learning methods, by which 
people are both encouraged and'enabled to .better realize their potentials- 
as a coimminity and as individuals* 

Ibt the' school, 'and- especially for the staff, the " challenge now is to 
go beyond representative democracy and the introduction of new orgfinsX 
ot the school level, as discussed under d, and e. The challenge fs to - 
make each student,^ each teacher, each auxiliary member of staff, feel 
responsible in one way or another for what goes on at school in the 
academic, extra-curricular and boarding fields. This itself is a big , 
pedagogical task, just as demanding, if not mor.e, as the formal teaching 
' of subject material prescribed by the various syllabuses. Fortunately, 
participation does not have to be creatod in a vacuum. If measures such 
as discussed under a, to e, have been introduced, then these form natu- 
ral stepping stomes to greater participation and awareness. There are 
no 'general recipes here. The prescription of ^participation from above 
would defeat the essence of the process. This is not to say that the 
.centi^al administration has' no task here! The ministry oi education would 
in consultation with the education profession, decide -on the general 
^ framework within which the development towards participation should be 
. realized, . . 

At the same time wc must learn to accept that Vach School within agreed 
limits should have its own movement towards participation, decided on ^ 
by teachers and pupils of that particular school. Headquaters, teacher - 
» organisations, the association of Heads of Schools, the University's 
institute of education > etcetera, are resource centres, providing mfor* 
mation, encouragement .and guidaxfce, ^d co-ordinating the overall-devel- 
opment. The phase' discussed here, cun then he summed up as follows: 
1, the ministry of education would set the scene Jfor participatory , . 
democracy at school by providing an overall framework. ^ ^ 
' 2, within that framework, individual schools would be given sufficient 
■ latitude to establish their own position within th'e general movement, 
and to take specific steps, d-ependent on the quality and confidence 
^ of 'staff and studdnt leadership, know-how, school climate, 
3. Various central institutions, including the ministry itself would 
• function as resource centres, coordinating communication, providing ' 
vacation courses, adapting teacher training courses, providing advice 
and encouragement. These are relatively routine approaches, which 
should now also be us«d to support the movement towartje participatory 
democracy in schools, ' . " 

a * • 

(ii^ Participation, the Curriculum and Hatj-onftl Development. 
" . .In thia chapter on school, management neither the function of the curri- 
culum nor the explicit and implied o-Bjectives of the formal education 
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system, nor the objectives of national development have been di9oussed# 
In fact however, the reform of school management cannot be divorced from 
curriculum development. And both are dependent on the seriousness with 
which a government meets the fundamental issues outlined xxnder 2#4»4 ^ 
( the environment of the education system; main issues) • There ia little 
>point in transferring to teachers, students parents and the local and 
regional community, and the lower party organs, responsibility for run- 
ning a schodl,- if that school does not through its programmes, curriculum, 
productive activities and skill transfer respond to local socio-economic 
de'Aopmant, needs. " , ^ • 

School management reform and the overhaul of curricula are thus mple- 
mentary movements within the wider struggle for political and socio-eco- 
nomic XiberAtion. Unlike as in the case for the acjiievement of politioal . 
independence, or the nationalization of foreign-owned industries, inhere 
are fewer models for the drastic educational' reforms needed. A country 
attaining political independence,- or wishing to nationalize foreign inte- 
rests, Zearn from the experience with, these .developments gained elsewhere, 
experietee which is available in .abundance, and of a wide variety* In edu- 
cation, in contrast, few countries have as yet dared to introduce ''drastic 
depai^tures from the ' past.. The Kenyan MHarambce' schools^' , Botswana' s 
"bri^de system", and. similar experiments in Latin America and, Asia are 
important innovative practices, but to a. largfe extent tb^y take place 
alongside the futher development of formal "banking" education. The near- 
est td fulfilling a model fxxnction come those countries in which educa- 
tional reform is part of the wider political revolution, such- as Cuba, 
Tanzania and especially the People's Republic of China. Iho succes of ^ 
' their educational reforms is directly linked to the .advances made in the 
political, economic and social spheres. The educational innovations in 
theae countries are gaining increasing recognition as models for other 
third world countries. They derive th.eir appeal only partly from their 
apparent succghs, but pe:rhaps even more from theif point of departure! 
Cuba, Tanzania ,and China suffered' from the' same "banking system" of edu- 
. cation ^described in section, *1. 2) , as do all other countries in*the world. 

4. Some no-tes on cla s3.>Joo'm management. , , 

4.1 Introductory remarks. - . „ . vi^ 

Class-room management as a'Wfell defined system of xxniversdlly applicable 
methods of organizing teacMng and learning activities does not exist. 
The variety in contexts and in methods used simply is too great. This is, 
the K6*ieral impression one gets when surveying the' wide literature on 
pedagogy, teaching methods, school reform, didaci^ic experiments , pro- 
' gressive schools, and so on. HoweVer, when taking "banking education!' 
(see ch.l> as the p6int of departure, the subject looses much of its 
pluriformity. Class-room management -under the conditions that prevail 
in presentday- formal education is a depr6ssingly monolythic body of 
■ ' knowledge, skills and techniques. Team teaching, group learning, open 
schools, discovery learning, project work, social enquiry, self-pacing, 
continuous- and self-assessment, etcetera, take on the character of de- 
viations from established routineg, experiments m the margin, approa- 
ches ^uita^»le for non-formal education. Teachers the whole world over 
are being accused of encouraging rote-learning, memory work, cdmpeti- 
. tion, individualism, exam-oonsciousness< and so on. In the process 
we are being blamed for killing initiative, resourcefulness, creativity, 
cooperative approaches to problem solving, group solidarity and self- 

Even^educational researchers, who suppds^ly belong to the same profes- 
sional field as teachers', -are knownto be critical of what goes on^ m the 
' school. Often they regard teacher's as the custodians of the status quo, 
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and sabo^teurs of educational innovation. This view appears to be 
-supported "by a number of facts, suoh a6< 

- research ipto teacher attitudes towards innovation; 

- newly trained teachers usually receive little support to pEactise 
new approaches and methods ('Forget your training, this is how 

we do things heje ' )? ' 

- teachers* unidllingness to open 'their' school^to 'inquisitive* 
research workers and parents of their pupils.-^ ^ 

Proff my own experience as a teacher, I am inclined to agree with 
these and similar generalizations about the teaching profession. 
At the samo time, the criticism of much o^ what teachers do to chil- 
dren would remain superficial if it is not placed in a wider social 
framework. For centvries the role of education has been to introduce 
and to adapt the young to the existing society, to pass on the domi- 
nant, values of societjr, and to_ teach tho§e basic skills which would 
facilitate the absorption of the young into the economic life of 
society. That is to say, educatjjjn is shaped by society, rather than 
Xhat society is shaped ^by education. In the words of Heinz Enlau, \ 
who wrote a stimulating paper on the subject, "I think we have to 
think of politics, broadly* conceived a's includin^^both government 
and societal happenings, as^he independent variable and of education 
as the dependent variable". 

^Banking education' (see section 1.2) and the authoritarian system 
of school management (see sections 5*1 and 3.2) were not. invented 
by the' teaching profession alone. . Rather , they have, been developed 
over time as means by which society initiates young people to their 
place in social and productive processfes. ' 

In capitalist societies especially , educational attainment and level 
of schooliri^ are largely determined^ by one's social class position. 
Working class children grow up to become ^tomorrow's working class. 
Obedience, unquestioningly carrying out of orders, one-way respect 
for authority, absence of real .participation are some of the values 
and factors prevailing in 'their future places of 7/ork in factory, 
company, department and farm. Education has developed so as to pre- 
condition them to accept this lowly life. Higher levels of education , 
experimental school's, liberal education, stress on creativity and 
initiative^ etcetera, are to a large extent the prerogative of the 
higher and middle classes. 55 

The relationship' between education and society i!ndicated above is 
not always recognised as such by the teachers themselves. Laa-ge scale 
teacher training ^d increased prof essionalization have turned tea- 
ching into a typical middle dlass occupation with its own values ^nd 
attitudes, not unlike those of the civil servants (see section 1.5 • 2 
and note 7). Parallel with this process, the education profession 
has developed its own educational objectives. These are^ related to 
the teachers ' class position and are partly in conflict with the ^ 
actual processes of socialization and selection in aid of maintain- 
ing the existing, stratified society. The conflict is particularly 
pronounced in the are^ of, non-cognitive objbciives. Most teachers 
will say that non-academic objectives are far. more important than 
passing examinations. The development of character, reliability, 
independent tMnking', creativity ,^ leadership capabilities, social 
skills, inquisitiveness, moral integrity, appreciation, of beauty are 
' some of the .oft-quoted non-academio objectives^ of the formal educar. 
tion system* Yet,.^while intricate Examination eystems have been 

i / * ^ 
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designed to test t'he extent. to wlch ac^^demio objectives have been 
reached, little or no procedures -exist to check whether the other* 
^objectives are being' attained. In .fact , the 'few studies that have 
''been carried out, all point to the fact that the non-academic objec- 
tives axe lof/ty ideals irrhich are not being attained, or eVen worse 
which are not really strived after by the teaching profession. In 
1975, UNESCO devoted a large part of the third issue oT its Interna- 
tional Review of Education to the subject, and. the general feelinfc 
with which one is left is one of depression. 54 In his wide-ranging 
survey of several dozen studies devoted to 'the attainment of non- 
academic objectives (mainly in various weatern countries) , John Raven 
concludes that; , ' ' . ^ 

- "(^...) it is unlikely that teachers can expect ^to achieve their 
goals in the realm of character developpient (^...)" 

- " not only do schools .and universities very often fail to achieve 
their objectives in this area, but that they have actual negative 
effects" (....) 

- 'l^thede •findings- would-.aeem to -leava the^duca^tions^I system wid9^ 
open to the charge of being primarily a system of restrictive 
practices". 55 

Raven then calla on educationists to develop coursep ailned at deve- 
loping real human resource capacities such as the ability to cope 
with today's physical and social problems. 5^ Raven, Kratwohl and 
De Landsheere 57 do not write from a socialist perspective. Their 
non-academic, educational objectives run largely parallel to the 
ideals of european liberal education. Although there is an overlap 
with the goals expressed in the v/rit'ings of Kkunda andrNyerere, one 
misses in their^v/ork the stress on communal values, collective y/n 
effort, and political consciousness. The work of Raven and the <rbhers 
contain various references to the influence of society on education 
as a dependent ^variable* For a socialist, these references would 
point to the need of social reform or a socialist revolution in 
• society it.self. Ironically, the 'solutions propose^ by the writers 
are in the form of exhortations to teachers, p^ents and educational 
researchers to devote more time and.ener^ to educational reform. 
However, in the developing^ countries, the conviction is growing 
that educational reform must be preceded by a social revolution. 

A 

This is the order of events in countries s\lch as Cuba, Jforth Korea, ^ 
China, Tanzania, and more recently Guinea-Bissao and Mozambique. 
If educationists are impressed by the educational reforms in tljese 
countries and. want to learn from them, then they should -first, be 
prepared to learn from these countries' v/ider socio-political and 
economic revolutions. After ali, educational thinking and educational 
objectives in the countries mentioned ar^ to a large extent derived 
^ from their socialist ideology* \. 

The .foregoing introducto^^y- remarks are m^nt as a cautipnarjoiiote 
before tacki^ing the subject of class-room management. Whg^t , hStfppens 
in the class-room is 'largely determined by outside forces, ^he- 
teacher has some freed6irf, but not much, -in making changes in the 
ways he conducts, ,and is expected -to conduct, ^i^ work in class. 
• The remarks made ..on' conditions for the democratization of school 
maiiagemont generally, see section 3.2. %4 f.,^ equally apply, tactile 
sub-system of class-roonr management. , ' . 

/■....^••--i;.-. . ^ , ■ • ... ; • • • 

X that is, leaven Kra^ohl • s * and De Landsheere 's work. 

»*' * 
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4#2 The reform of cla8s«*ro6m management 

4.2.1 A thorough treatment of class-room management mi^t. consist of 
the following steps: ' ' • > 

analysis of iihe present • system ^ ' 

« formulation of new objectives hased on African socialist / Zam- 

.hian humanist thinking 
- outlining possible strategies »to achieve the new objectives 
• planning and implementation pf* innovation • 

I.e. a similar procedure as ^that ^followed in chapter 3 for school 
management. -Howeyer, space in this paper does not permit this pro- 
cedure. Ins'tead only some general remarks will be. made. 

4^2.2 Point of Departure; Zambia 

The point of departure in the following sections will be' the situ- 
ation in Zambia. That means that the extent to which the observations 
apply to other countries will vary. Even within^Zambia, the conditions 
prevailing in school vary from, school to school, and from class- 
-room to class-room within one and the same school. These remarks 
then qualify the following generalizations on how the socio-political 
system impinges on the^ teachers* managemnnt procedures in class* . ^ 

a. Zambia is one of a^'^minority 'of developing countries that have 
developed tHeir ojjn ideology. See section 1.5.4.1* This is an ^ 

' as^eniial, thou^li'V no mea«is Sufficient, precondition if a coun- 
try is to develop towards self-relive^ participatory democracy ; 
and distribution of power, wealth, ^andT'Knowledge. 

b. This -ideology, although *in a state of development itself, has 
"tieen presented by' president Kaiinda in sufficient detail so as to 
base^.educatiorial reforms on it. 'See section 1,5.4«2. 

c. The real^ impact of Zambian Humanism on actual political, economic 
social and cuitural development is, and is likely to' remain, a 

' t 'matter o^ much debate. While Zambia has gone much further in 
institutionalizing- its version of African socialism than many 
other, countries have, post- independence development at the same ^ 
time has seen the .emergence df an increasingly powerful middle- 
class, which' obstructs further of humanist objec- 
- tives.5^ / implementation 

d. In education the institutionalization of Zambian Humanism hap not 
yet begun. Dosnite elear wishes of the President (see cuotes 5^4,. 
5^9,10,15,17,19,21 in section 1.5.4.2), the Secondary sc^iool 
system has virtually remained a copy of the British education ^ ^ 
system a^ de^oped for capitalist' conditions in Europe. Locally 

^ ^ conducted research into .teachers' attitudes, objectives, condi^ 
^ tions of work, etc* -does not refer to the need to reshape educa- 
,tion, but operates within a western educational frame of refe- 
^ rence. -^-^^ , - . ' ' ^ , - ' 

e. The secondary' education system is generally seen as an instru- ^ 
ment for manpower 'planning. 

A. 2. V Inputs for the reform of class-room management . 

The follQwing inputs, some of them inducing others constraining 
ihe reform of cl^ss-room management, can now be distinguished, 
a. id'eologi^cal desirability . , - 

Teachers intending to introduce participatory and communal^ 
approached to class-room management need to be fully conversant 
with the policy statements of President Kaunda and the United 
' National Independency Party. Thed^e policy statements provide 
some of the justifications for change, and serVe as a point of ^ 
reference^ for individual teachers .or small groups of teachers. 
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b. Experience with democra-tizationST schools, socialist reforms, 
liberal education," etc. , elsewhere in ;the world. 
' The- institutionalization' of -Zambian Humanism in industry; has 
been started at a faster pace 'than in edr^cation'. IJ is interesting 
to note that tyie Zambian leadership has been keen to learn from^ 
developments in other parts of the world. Some examples: 

(i) Nationalization o^ bagic industries has been a w,ell-known socia- 
list principle :f or yedrs. 

(di) -Prior to th6 introduction of worker participation in industry 
under the new industrial relations act, extensive- studies have • 
" been" made of the ^ystem'a of worker participation in Yugoslalvia 
and West-Germany, - • 

(iii) The. present emphasis on UNIP .committees in industries and 
corporations appears to be fashioned on the Chinese experience 
of o'rganised Party involvement in economic produo-tipn, 

A. similar process of cross-cultural fertilization in education will 
have a beneficial effect on educational reforjis, and would lessen 
the dependence on the British system. And indeed, the growing 
group of non-Bifitish e'xpatriate teachers, in Zambia (from Ceylon, 
the Scandinavian countries, Russia, Holland, and other countries 
still) represent a reservoir of experience that could be put to 
much greater use. The diversification of ,recri^itment channels ia 
a deliberate policy of ' the Zambian government. Teachers from these 
countries should therefore feel encouraged to play -an active part 
in changing /the British system at the level of the local school. , 
Equally important: all teachers at school need to be prepared to 
learn from their colleagues in countries such as Tanzania, Peoples' 
China and Cuba, which have been independent a bit longer than Zambia 
and made real progjress in the reform of "banking education". 

Structural inputs supporting changes in class.*room manageiLent are: 
'i) the Curriculum BE velopment Centre, Lusaka 
^ii) the inspectorate of the Ministry of Education 
*iii) the professional teacher associations V7hich now exis.t for 
virtually all school subjects 

(iv) the Zambian National Union of Teachers (ZNUT), which e.g. 

has its ovm curriculvun committees composed of teacher-members. 

(v) the School of Education, University of Zambia. -^^ 

Although the activities of these organizations are nol all 'that 
radical, and cannot be until the tiie that some basic decisions 
are made at the policy level, their iifiportance should not be under- 
estimated.v Individual .teachers and groups of teachers wanting to 
change the climate of class-room- management Resulting from "banking; 
education";- will -find support from the staff tff the n& med organs, 
(unfortunately the teacher, prof essional organisations, and th^ 
curriculum commi-t.tees of i;he ZHUT have up to. now had to work without 
full-time. staff, and depend on the voluntary labour of members;. 
Teachers should be (made) conversant with the kind of support they 
can receive from these 'structural inputs for change'. Moreover, 
active teacher participation in the work of these institutions 

and organisations not only benefits the teacher" in his class work, 
but also ensures that innovations are planned with the real condit- 
tions--of secondary schools in mind. 
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* System inertia > . \ ^ - 

Under this heading, can be ^ouped together all inputs of- the * 
w system* of 'class-room management that obstruct effective change. /* , 
«• . . Su'^h ii?>uts are: teacher resistance to change, pupil expectations 
about teaching methods, lack of motivated personnel, absence .of 
relevant inforination, shortage of ftmds, established arid * proven' 
*ways of doing things, the rigid foreign controlled exam-system^ 
inadequate facilities for teacher re-training,- etcetera. 

4.2.3 Checklist * ^ * ' . . , ' ' 
TK.e sections 4.2.4 to 4»2.6 -pravide checklists of idea^ that 
teachers, by themselves, but preferably ia gr.oups at each school, 
mighty try out in their classes. They are incomplete, and inventive 
teachfers will be able to add many more items to the 'list. 

Most of them have in one form or another been tried out suoces- 
fully by the TTriter and/or his colleagues at Munali Secondary 
. School, Lusaka, The lists present approaches to clas9-r6om manage- * 
ment under present-day conditions. To critics they may* appear as 
a fox cry from the drastic changes needed to turn secondary educa- 
tiontifco a better instrument of development. I present them here as 
a series of relatively simple measures to help teachers bridge the 
gap between 'banking education' and a truly liberatoiy education 
system. The checklists then do not give THE answer. Rather, they 
provide some of the beginnings to some answers. The checklists 
follow the division of class-room management into .the functions 
of planning, OTganization, control and communication, as discussed 
in chapter 3> sections 3.1 and 3»2.1 (see fig. 12). 

4.2.4 the planning of 'class-room management 
atPe fine/improve/streamlir.e exi st ing plcmning system . 

fcoDjparti Section '3* 2.3 .4* paragrr-ph b. on school management generally) 

- does e'ach teacher have a copy of the examination syllabiis for his * 
, subject? ' ■ ' 

- axe schemes. of frorlc per subject and ber Form (Class) available? ^ 

- are teachers required to make bri^f xfes'son plans and/or keep 
'a record of work done for eaoh lesscm?^ 

- are subject department meetings held regularly to ct)ordinate 
work and discuss progress? 

- - are stockists of textbooks and equipment kept up to date? Are 
new' orde:^' placed' well in time? (Exercise books, chalk, ball- 
points, etc.), , . ' 

- are tests set regularly? " ' 

. - .are tests prepared thoughtfully, with questions covering a variety 

"of lesurning objectives (e>g. reciDgnition and recall of facts, 
^ application of facts, problem solving, creative thinking), 
etcetera. 

' ■ %r 

b. Increase the level and the amount of cooperation and participation 
of* teachers already grouped in subject departments (e.g. civics 
depaxtment, agricultural science department ^ mathematics department). 

- share the jobs mentioned under a. among all teaclTers involved. 

- enable teachers to occasionally watch each other's lessons ^ 
' (e«g« on^ 'free' period per month). 1^, 

- invite a colleague to teach one or two. lessons in your class, ^ 
on subject he likes to teach. 

-.teachers teaching parallel streams should plan courses togethir> 
exchange tests • etc. 
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- discu3s objectives of ^syHaUi, "teaching methods, marking ^ror 

. cedures., with a vieyr to avoid, '^banicing education' , rote learning-, 

. etc. . * • ' . ' . ' 

- discuss classrppra. procedures 'and teaching methods with a view 

to m^imize student participation, (see the list under 4»2.4 d). 

Increase inter«>department^l cooperation ; ^ ^ ' ' 

- the need' for teachers of different subjects to get together and 
^discuss each others' problems, as well as the subject matter they 
'expect 'the other side' to have covered by a given tim^, has been 
stres^sed. for many years, not least by th^ inspectorate and the 
various teachers' organisations., "\Vhen subject matter for- different ^ 
disciplines ia defined in separate syllabuses, there will always 

be the tendency to follow the one .pr#cribed syllabis withoui? 
bothering too much about what colleagues in other departments 
ard doing. This Iead& to friction^ e.g. when the science xeacher 
uses mathetn^tical formulae not yet covered by his maths colle- 
gaes. This point of coordination, purely from the point of ' view of 
efficient planning, the;refore^ needs to be stressajl^ver and over 
again. Inter-departmental co-operation can, and'should^ go much 
further than that, as will become clear from the poirfts that follow. 

- note making to replace note taking . 

- studantsl insistence on being given notes' by ^ the teacher is wide- 
spread in Zambia, and indeed all over Africa. This insistence 

is partly justified by the rapiS turn6ver of staff, unsuitable text- 
books and sometimes absence of any texts whatsoever. As a result^^ ' 
tekchers. spend: much time dictating sub jec^matter , ynriting notes 
on .the. blackboard for copying and, .if money allows', preparing 
duplicated handouts,. Of thesp three, the last is the least dama- 
gingf, as the handouts* can easily be integrated in a meaningful ^ 
approach to teaching and~ learning. Nevertheless, students' insis- 
tence on notes does form one of the main pillars of 'rote learning' 
and 'banking education' , • ' ^ ^ 

So teachers^ should enable students to make ^heir* own notes, 
summaries, checklists, test questions etce.tera,' on the subject 
matter learnt, as part of the process of learning (and teaching). 
'For the individual teacher, the introduction of note mafciry^ 

^ without the. co-operation of colle§gueis is bound to gail. The 
best way is to make it a routirie either of a subject department 
or of a group of teachers teaching one particular class, ^.g; 
the entire form I or form. Ill intake (i^e. start with the new 
arrivals in the lower secondary ur upper secondary school)* 
Assessment' of students ' ^ knowledge an'd skills should now be widened • 
. to include the. skill^of makir/g notes, summaries, etc. A DOtarking 
' scheme- could be worked out in consultation with the language 

• depai^tment. ^ ' ' * • » ^ . 

- many secondary ' echools have developed their own orientation p;ro- 
grammes for the new form I classes at the beginning of the school 
year. The emphasis is on the, acquisition of various language 

and communication skilly.' A 'note making project' as described 
' earlier , 'could easily' develop from, 'such an orientation course. 
There are other ways in v/hich such inter-departmental co-opera- 
tion can be *follovmd lipi project education, team teaching, and 
various foVms. of group work. Pre-requisited on the teachers' 
part are: (i) the will and motivation i;o' depart, in a modest way 
from conventional class-room teaching by occasionally, e;g. twice 
a year,' work out a joint inter-departmental project, 
(ii) the availability of some reference m^'terial in, the form of - 
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"books- sixbaoriptivOns to a number of relevant teachers' journals* 
• These* ean ' either be acquired for the school's staff library (if it 
.exists) of by individual teachers • 

Anotheir useful advice is to ^^keep it small' • It is better to gain 
experience with a simple and short subject than to fail because the 
first, attempts have.beeja i;oo qmbitious. * 

- Simple forms of ieam teacljing^ahd project education should not only 
be ."ijsed to 'improve the leajrnin^. from books apd prescribed syllabus 
material. An effort should ba. made 'to 'make the students* own environ-^ 

' ment the subject of study. How this can be done should be left to 
tKe teachers co-operating in such a joint exercise, whereby students 
imxst 1:>e given as muphi latitude as possible to participate. Poca} 
points that^ lead themselves' readil^c \o project work are of course 
the sTchool farm, the daily newspaper ( .e.ven if- it arrivew-a we^k 
latel),.ana rural life in the school's region. 

- Teachers would do well to discuss the contribution of suth projects 
to ^ the intellectual, social, poli1i;Lca:i and emotional development 

of the pupils. This discussion" should be Vpiit on the agenda" fight 
from the start. Otherwise the danger exists' to concentrate^too much 
on ititellectual achievement. 

4.2.5 The organisation oX class-room management . -'^ 
a Introduction . ' , ^ . ' 

The previous section was devoted the, planiiing of cl§ss-rooln manage- 
ment, especially those aspfects which called for jpint efforts by^ 
teachers, and for socially. desiraJble approaches. Little attention 
was paid to class-/room management as exercised by the individual 
teacher. How should he or sh6 direct learning in class? What kind 
• of working relationship should be established? Which procedures should 
be**established for teaching^ learning, testing, marking, the setting 
of homeworlc and other assignments,' etc. Some of these questions 
will i)e' dealt with, in this se.ction.. Of special imporliance^are prac- 
tices which are relevant in the* context of African Socialism arid 
Zambian Humanism. It ?s equally important to signalize which routines 
act as barriers to socialiS't/humanist approaches. ' . 

In brand ^ new » schools^ in socialist - countries such as Guinea-Bissao , 
^ Cuba, North Korea, it- is possible t^ develop socialist -ways of 
class-rb&4n management* ffhis is stimulated 'by the educational . infra- 
structure, and by the commuriity's participation in the running of 
•^schools. In most African countries, the starting position is quite 
different, with a more pronounced reliance on ,'Janking Education'. 

, This in itself is a limiting factpr. 'A more important i^hibi•tlon 
in many countries is the absence 6f policy-based guide line4 issued 
b^,the educational administrators. In Tanzania and Mozambique, both 
educational policy and accompagnjLhg -guide lines exist. In Zambia, 
policy pronoiificements exist^ (see section 1.5.4-2), but planning 
anOt, implementation are sUll awaited. In other countries, various ' 

' forjms of community or self-keep schools spring up besides the formal 
eduction srysttem, embodying at least some of the ideals of parti- 
cipation aild social relevance." In- other countries still,. 'Banking 

' - Education' almost reigns supremely. ^ So , again, no,^ recipes can be^ 
given. 'These should be evolved by progressi^ve teachers and educa- • 
tofQ for their bvm situation, and with as much consultation *and 
participation by the commainityv ' / 
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The hints that follow have been written with the Zambian situation 

in mind, and with the aim to contribute a little to the discussion 

on the subject. ' ^ ' 

b^ Starting position ^ ; ' ^ * . 

■ The effectiveness of class-room management in Zambia is largely 
measured in terns of the* exam results- obtained by a teacher' s" stu- , 
dents. Schools rath a high pass ra^e in. the Briti^ controlled 
Cambridge School Certificate Examination^ are pijaised in public, 
while those with low pas,s ra|e^ are sometimes rebuked. Wi thirl in- 
dividual schools, an intricate system of 'management for exam re- 
sults' has been developed. In some It operates like a well-oiled 
machinewOther schools are less ^succesful, and are advised to tighten 
discipline and da better^' 'Management for exam results' can be sum- 
med up in a number of key procedures to be followed by ,the indivi- 
dual teacher. I do. recognise that .the following listing is a cari- 
cature of what the upbringing of young people is all about* But I 
do not think it is a caricature of wh^t actually. happens in schoo'ls. 
Granted, much gbod can be said of some, but*-not all, extra-curri- 
cular activities (see ch.5)> but these remain ' extras' by and / 
* large' it is the results that count. 

Management for exam results : 

- translate the British examination' syllabus int/ a ' teaching syl- 
labus' or 'scheme of work'. This scheme of work must be carried 

- out ''on schedule', lest the class 'gets behind'* 

- for each lessen, draw up a short lesson plan. 

- keep -note af the work covered. 

regularly test classes on the 'khowledge gained' by setting weekly 
monthly,, half- termly, and end-of-term tests to irjdividual' students. 

- students should Vcomplete tests and exams individually* Helping^ ' 

- each other is penalized by loss of ma^rks. Students handing in iden- 
tical homework -assignments are more often ^ccu«e4 cheating than 
praised for co-aperative effort. Group assignments are rare. 

- A students work is marked not. against his/her own ability, bu*^ 

against his/her colleagues' efforts. ' ^ ' • . 

- attend of term, each teacher is to compute average marks per stu- 
dent per subject, and the 'position' of students relative to th^eir 
fellow^' position, '(the pujpil with top marks has position one, ' 
the 'next best' position 'two, and so on). ' ' , " . 

- end of term mark schedules, showing name, maifk and position, are 
posted on class-room notice boards. ' • : - . • 
discovery learning, enrichment ^material, etc. are by and lar^ge . 

^ ^the prerogative of the , brighter stilfents or classes , .as' it is here 
tout they can be incorporated without upsetting^the 'scheme 6f^ 
-work'. The socalled duller classes ar,e condemned to. rote, learning, 
those failing in the rat-race to the t.op (e.g. abt)ut 80?&'of pri- 
mary 'school, leavers, arid roughly half of those sitting for^the,. 
. secondary school- leaving exams), are commonly referred to aa 
' drop' outs' . « 

- -^t the end of the year,' non-exam <j lasses sit for end-of-year 

exams. Exam classes take 'mock exams ' " 'prior to,^ their, last term 

■ at school. • ^ K J 4* ' 

- the last term of examination classes is preferably devoted to ^ 
review and: memorization of textbooks and notes, and to the. 'real 
life' training usinp past examination papers.. 
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c» Pre'^^conditiofte for innovataon » 

In section d. , a checklist' of recommended chalnges in the class- 
room management of individual teachers will given. Before 
reaching that liat, it should be realized that the proposed depar- 
tures from 'Banking Education*- have, the best chance of success 
,when a number of pre-conditions are satisfied. In' the absence of 
such requirements, departures form existing practice will be extre- 
mely hard to introdu'ce. 

Some* of ti^ese pre-conditions ate: 

- teachers and students need to have established a sound relation- 
ship of mutual respect • ' ^ 

- the teacher must be willing to learn from the students {elg^ by 

. Inviting suggestions on teaching methods, on marking procedtires, 
on the term's programme) • 

- while the teacher may be critical of the present curripulum and 
exaiilinations, he/she must be -coiSlt'te^, and known to be committed, 

. to train s«idents to the best of his/her ability witjiin the present 
system. 

- innovations (e.g. group assignments, project work) should not be 
introduced as new approaches to further social objectives, but as / 
measiires also aimed at improved laarning and better performance 

in exams, in addition to fostering social goals. 

- the critical teacher should be" aware that many colleagues share 
'his/her criticism of the present System of 'banking education' , 

^ as do many^ others in' the educational establishment. His/her criti- 
cism should be constructive and directed at the right bodies, i#e. 
the staff meeting?, th§ teachers'' union (ZNUT), teachers' subject 
associations, the inspectorate, 'the curriculum development centre 
and related bodies. There ^ are also the channels through which inno- 
' vations introduced by the ' individual 'teacher or lychool must be \ ' 
brought to the -attention pf the*^.pr<5fes4iQ5L.. c 

d. Recommended, changes: a first checkljgt . ' ♦ 
, (Not^: I do not for a moment suggest that jbhese recommendations 
would apply to all teachers in all Schools. Some items are of a 
purely commonsen^e mature ^nd are being practised by many teachers 
as .part of their routi'ne.^ What I do hope is that some of the fol- 
lowing ^ggestions may be' of some help^tojsome teacheBS» SApohdly 
I hope that colleagues, will feel challenged to improve and extend 
the list bj/ adding thqir own experiences.). , 

, - A teacher should aee to it that all his/her^ students have a copy 

of the Examination syllabus. / ^ . 
,-%'it thi? beginning of each term, the teacher should discuss the term' 9^ 
programme with each clas's. In senior classes the J)rogramme shpuld 
be in the form of proposals to which students may add their own. 
In cases where the teacher has a choice regarding the division of 
a number' ^of topics over a numtoer of lessons, stu(^ents should parti- 
cipate in making the choice. The^aim of making the term's programme 
. , subject of discussion, is to encoutage students to feel responsible 
for this programme as theirs> and hgt the - tea^ijhet ».s» 
- Other choices. In the course of preparing and teaching lessons, 
. teachers ^ake- a .multitude of decisions, consciously and subconscious- 
ly* These choices concern method (e.g. chalk and talk', demonstra- 
tion by the teacher, practical by the students, 'read and report' 
assignment, work cards, xol^ play plus discussion, written exercises 
etc.y, student activity, selection of homework/ setting of tests 
(today or next week), etc. The earlier students participate in ma- 
O , ^ king these choices, the better. 
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- tests -mast not Used fot the sole purpose of. obtaining percentage_ 
marlcs'for individual students, not 'for grading sl^udents fr.oif 'beet* 
tb •worst' • Some *i measures help to depart from this practice^ such as: 

+ use a test to gage teacher effectiveness, and to ^pinpoint topic's 
the teacher' didn' t get across well. Siich tests should be, followed 
by a session deyoted to the topics concerned. 

+ Give marks that are related to both effort a.nd the number of 
corj^ectr responses, ' > j r * ^ 

+ Set and mark group assignments, giving^ each indivi^jaal the mark 
obtained by,his/he3; group*, ' ' * ^ 

+ If possi'ble refraiA from calculating (positions in class'. 

+ Use tests as d teaching device: start a less6n by setting a 
short multiple-choice te^i^t, responses to be recorded by pT.acing 
ticks on a-staridard response formj mark the /test as students 
come forward to h^d in their answer sheet, ^sing a pre-cut 
masking sheet; let studBdts' correct their faulty responses; end 
the lesson^ by a class-room discussion on the most difficult 
items'* (especially* effective, In maths ai^d thee sdiences)* 

- develop materials for the effipient assimilation factual subject* 
matter, such as: + review notes with simple 'exercises or questions 

+ a teacher- or department-made 'databank* with 
multiple-choice questions arranged by syllabus 

. topic, and each question typed or written on a 
separate card. > - ' 

+ use programmed learning^ for selected topics.. The ^ 
potential for ^ selective use of programmed 
learning and intermediate educational technology 
has remained virtually untapped. For reports 
on my own work in this area, while teaching at 
Munali secondary school, see the notes. ^2 

+ incorporate- a revision schedule in the scheme 
of work for each class, 

- increase student responsibility in class by: arranging for them to^ 
help fellow stud jits and to share in the marking of tests and 
homework. 

The foregoing items can be applied to improve the traditional 
teacher/class relationships, as well as aalcb^learning b'oth Ai^ve 
interesting and effective. The next set of it^ms may help to put 
ideals of co-operation and joint effort into practice. 

- regroup the desks in the , class-room. Instead of 40 single desks 
arranged in five rows of eight desks each, let students work in 
pairs, in threes or in fours by making work units out of two or 
more desks. 

- regularly, set group assignments ^ 

- try out setting differant assignments to different groups,. a^d let - 
each group report back to the class. 

- increase the blackboard space in the class-room to facilitate 
group reporting of findings. The same applies to pinboards for 
self-produced and other posters, newspaper cuttings , ^ite-ups , etc. 

- when working with g]?&ups , let students evaluate the work of their 
fellpws. 

- good written work from, groups or individuals should be incorporated 
in the notes handed to other students (e.g. next year's classes). 

- techniques such as role play, panel discussion, debate should be 
utilized regularly in those subjects that lend themselves to this 
treatment. Once a teacher is on the look-out for such opportunities 
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he will find them^ in abmidaiiCe^ regardless ^pf^his ' t^ching eubjept. • 
In all this' work, which is heavily dependent *on increased student. 

* interaction, with the teacher in the role" of counsellor , students 
s&ould share in evaluating the work of 'their, felloifs. 

Next some notes on resources > ' ' • ^ * 

With the shortage of .good local textbooks, a teacher would do well 
tod^elop Ms own little 'resource centre' of clippingsi^' pamphlets., 
booklets, magazines^ This 'data bank* can be kept in a. cupboard, 
on a shelf tr even in an old -suitcase* A resource centre organised 
on a subject department base may be even better, . ' 
Clippings are .be^ preserved by glueing them on standard size papers 
or tjain cards. She^ts'of 25 cm. by 38 cm* can Be stored i;n, standard, 
metal. drawers (expensive) or in stroifg cardboard boxeis* 
Students can play a part in collecting information by scaianing news-^ 
papers, writing* to mixiistriee, the government printer, et'Ci, 
In order to make the informai;ion stored accessible, aii alp^abeti-' 
oally arranged card index of gubj^cts, and ^ where to find information 
on them, should be made. Alternatively, or iiaitially , teacjiers may . 
classify the material using the Dewey Decimal System (used in most - 
achool libraries.) and arrange -th^ information in numerical o^dter# ^ 
Teachers should subscribe to a nev/s pamper and always have the latest 
copy, even if 'it arrives" a week late, on their desk* Use i?t as much 
a& possible for^ examples j illustrations, subjects for^ composition^, 
comprehension exercises, arithmatic and statistics, etc. Relevant 
articles must be cut out and stored. This could be done by pairs of ^ 
students on a xota basis.* 0 < . \ 

A helpful tool for teachers is* formed by job7carcfs or work-sheets 
on selected topic's. The time spent on p(re.paring.and revising them 
is well spent: once a series of caj^ds is 'ready, * the 'set can be 
used with6ut mucli fiirther preparation, by parallel classes, and 
again in rate;r .years. *The lise of work sheets should be combined 
with group work. !I?his also cuta. the number bf required carjisy, as 
only, one card is needed for every two to foui; students, plus a few 
extra to facilitate the rotation .of' jobs, (i.e#'exercises,' exp'feri- 
ments, assi^ments). * , • , ' 

Whenever possible, make use of information, data gathered by c^ubs, 
and 'societies such as Young Farmers' Clubs, Geography dlubs , Litera^cy 
ipiubs, etc,, and/or ^a;^k them to investigate relevant questions. 

• 2iSS.» • ' ' 

Que^tiont where do- teachers find' the time to ,put some, of these 
'ideas into practice'?, ^ - . ' ' V 

Answer: by arranging routi3\e work as efficiently , as possible , 
(see first batch *of items in^ this checklist), by rerusing materials 
and tests for parallel or next year's classes,, by exchanging 
self-made teaching kits, job-,card&, etc, with c<)lleagaes, by*gradu^' 
ally, aa time permits, 'developing standard approaches to an in- . 
creasin nmber of topics, by continually refreshing the mind 
through attending^colleagues' lessons, reading teachers*^ pdriodijckls 
attending holiday-conferences, and lest but not least.,, by encoura- 
gfing active participation by students. 
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5. Extra^^curricular activities and local development . ^ , 

5^1 Ext^i^a-curricular activities as an as pect-- system of the school ^^ystem 

5\Xt'l Elements .of th^ extra-curricular system. ^ - - ^ ^ 

In paragraph 5.2.1, the .extra-curricular activities weTe identified 
as an important aspect of the secondary education sys.tem, besides 
the 'academicr*' and 'boarding* aspect sy3te'ms» In ordet to come to 
grips with the ^xtra-inural activities and their various functions, 
yre need to survey this field, and bring some order in the multi- 
tude of activities grouped together under' this title* 



The planning of the extr^a-curricular system . 
The organization of the extra-curricular system 
' The control of the extra-curricular systeqi , - 
The com mixnication^/within/abotit the extra->curricular system 

fig. 17 : the management functions of the. extra-curricular 
' ^ aspect system, (compare fig. 12 paragraph 5«2.l) - 

If we approach the subject from the point of view of school ad- 
ministration, then a division into mariagement functions, as pro- 
posed in paragraph 5.1 will prove useful, see fig. 17 above., 
Generally speaking, an organizeci purposive approach 'to extra- 
curricular activities is lacking. All four fupctions , ,from planning 
to communication, are, found wanting. There are various reasons 
for ^ this, the main one .being the low priority attached to extra- 
curricular activities, when compared to the academic rat-race 
for examination results, ^^his low priority makes its-elf felt in 
. mai>y ways : 

- lack of recognition of valuable projects 

- lack of attention by the educational authorities 
' - lack of funds 

- - lack of manpower (e.g. teacherr^and student-hours) 

- lack of interest 

The,re are of course individual schools v/here the situation is 
much better. Unfortunately,^ information on such schools or on^ 
•well-planned activities is Scarce, and circulated rather informally 
among teachers in cyclostyled form. ^4 

, On the whole therefore, extra-curricular activities will continue ^ 
to take place in an atmosphere of hobbyism and do-goodism, unless 
drastic Changes are introduced. 

a# Planning. 

In the mst majority of secondary schools, balanced planning of 
the systftm^f extra-curricular .activities does not take place. 
The numnerVnd the variety of such activities is almost entirely 
dependeAt^xJn the interest bf individual staff members. As a result 
tl;e emphapis may be placed on certain types of activities, while 
• others/ eijiiilly important ones, are neglected. E..g. too much sport 
too l^ttlec^munity service, or:' too many social and cultural 
activities, too little productive work. And y^t, every school has 

great deal of" freedom to plan its own extra-cUrricular activi- 
ties so as to provide both re.creation and a sound environment 
for development^oriented education. 
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Because no cohe,r6nt planning exists, little" attention is "being paid 
to the o"bjectives of the school^/s extra-curricular activities. ^ a 
result eacb* feacher strives to at^taiti his/her own;aims, sometimes 
by manipulating the studsijts. Jor an illustration, let us look at 
two comtrasting ways by which a* soccer master may approach his work. 
One approach is to aim for the best scores in the , inier-school 
competition, first at the local level (for the towns), then, at district 
level, next at provincial level, "axid possibly, "if we can make it"j 
at the national level/ To* atta3.n this goal', the teacher would rule, 
the tfe'am with il?on discipline, set up a strict training programme 
(.with punishment for late arrivals), select players, fix matches with'* 
other teams, arrange for referees ani linesmerL, book 'transport 
well in *t:^me, publicize resuj.ts, e^tc. "When the teapher^s contr.act 
ends, he disappesirs and the level of activity, which depended on his 
energy- and driy^, drops to an, alT-time low.t 

Another soccer master may have entirely different ideas. His aim is 
to help students run their own socceyclub. From this overall aim, 
o.ther, more specific objectives c,an "be derived; such as: let stu- " 
dents draft a club constitution with aims, activities, regulations 
/Membership and all that included. Have an elected committef , with 
secretaries and/or sub-committees for various tasks (training, 
arranging of matches, training for prospective refe^ee^, fundraising 
etc.), Apart from the recreational and competitive aspects, the school 
soccer club may thus function as a learning ground for a much wider 
groTffip of people^. Apart frpm developing technical soccer skills, a 
host of other skills can be practised, such as organisational skills , 
(conductig meetings sirranging match programmes, raise, funds for 
shirts, etc.) and a.diiiinistrative skills* (writing letters, making 
telephone calls, typing training schedules, running .a no'tioe board 
etc.). . ; • , * 

Planning as er^visaged her'e, must include discussions and decisions 
by staff and students on the aims of ejctra-curricular activities, 
see paragraph 5»1»2. in addition, it will be necessary for each ^ 
school to analyze its present system. Once^ such an analysis has been 
made, it and the statement of ^objectives can be put side ^ by side, 
and planning, tailored to the school's varied resources, can start. 
For analysis, also see psiragraph 5«1«3« 

The organisation of extra-mural activities* 

Extra-mural activities* can be grouped into six broad categories. 
The categories sire no watertight compartments, but they overlap. 
E.g. a stamp collectors' club provides "both recreation and cultural 
development. 

(x) recreation : sports, indoor games (table-tennis, nsolo*,' chess, 

draughts), scouting, library, etc. 

(ii^) cultural activities : drama club, debating society, photo- 

^graphic club, school choir, school newspaper, etc^-^ 

(iii) religious activities: student christian movement (SCM) and 

similar youth movements, Sunday services, bible 
study, stvideht-run s^Jinday schools, e^c. 

(iv) school subjeot' societies: geography club, radio technology 

club,^ young' scientists i history club, mathematics 
club, etc. 
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social and political development activities ; most important,' 
» . but mostly lacking:' studient participation in jschool m^Jia- 
gement; neit: activities 'by clubs such as literacy clubs, 
United Nations clubs, referee* association, debating so- 
ciety, young farmers* clubs, nutrition clubs, etc*' " 
(vi) productive work ; school farm, yoimg farmers' clul)s, schaol-ini- 
tiated co-operatives, building brigades, etc# 

The organisation of activities, is usually in the hands of an elected 
student committee , assisted by one or- .more staff counsellors. The 
way s»tudBnts handle their responsibility and the extent to which 
stBff members usurp ^ower, differs from school to ^s^chool, and from 
club to club in the- same school. 

Little attention is paid! to the overall organisation of extra-mural* 
activities; As a minimum, schools keep a ;running 'calender of planned 
activities so as to avoid^ clabh4s, coupled, with a booking system for 
central facilities (e.g. a football pitch, the scht)ol hall). When 
extra-curricular activities blossom to the extent that the academic 
programiAe is thought to- suffer (e.g. through neglect of homework) 
principal and staff may put a limit to the number of activities a 
student can take part in (as happened at the ^school I' worked at). 
In. most cases however, opportunities extra-mural activities are 
scarce, the scarcity bjeing felt more acutely, at boarding schools than 
at day. schools. To this should be add^d that ac'tivities are distri- 
buted very unevenly over the six categories mentioned. The least 
attention is being paid to productive v/ork, and to social and politi- 
cal development activities. ' . - ' : 

c^ The control of extra-mural ' activities . 

, '-^'h'e word control, borrowed from' management literature and first used 

in section 5»lj stands for evaluation and, if need be, corrective 

action. When the evaluation of the overall system of .extra-mui^al 

activities reveals serious gaps or errors, attempts can bd made to 

rectify the situation. Control in this way is not exercised in the 
^aajority of schools. ^ 

d. Communication within and about the system of extra-mural activities . 
Within many effectively run school clubs, communication flows freely 
and frequently. It is a condition for well-run activities. The com- 
munication channels are fairly traditional, i.e. hierarchical, as 
illustrated^^ fig. 14 of paragraph ^t'S.l.l. But as soon as the 
entire system of extra-mural activities is considered, communication 
is as a rule, badly organised, for reasons given above. 

5.1.2 Towards new objectives ' ^ , 

In paragraph 3»2.5.2 new objectives v/ere formulated for»sohool mana- 
gement- If *extra-curricular activities are to be. reformed, .new 
objectives for these activities must be worked out too, in part 
derived from the- broader objectives already stated. v This process 
appears to hav^ begun ,^ as is illustrated by the new style school, 
fund (see note 63) and by directions on district sporta bodies and 
traditional games, given by the iJJilP Central Committee. ^5 The* process 
of establishing new goals has so far been rather fragmentary and 
slow. The objective of having students engage in ^o'ductive work 
has been formula^ted by President Kaunda as long ago as I967 (see 
quotation number 4 in paragraph 1.3. 4*2). The recently launched 17*5 
million KVacha nural reconstruction programme of the Zambia Natio- 
nal Service represents an ambitious attempt to integrate learning 
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. - with prodqctive work.^^ ' ' • 

Howeyer, the Initiative comes from outside the Ministry of Education, 
and the pro^ammfe is primarily aimed at unemployed primary school 
leavers. Unless also at secondary stihool^b,. productive work is inte- 
grated within the curriculum, the new 'scheme could j-n fact underline 
*the notion that manual work is for 'dropouts' only and no^ for^thos^ 
who' are succesful in plimbing the educational pyramid. 

Administratively, it should be easier to include, as was done in 
^ Cuba, three hours of productive work in the cul^riculum of an esta^ 
. blished institution such as the secondary school, involving, in 
Zg.mbia, a total school population of around 76,000 (1975; increasing 
by about a feW thousands each year), then to. create an entirely new 
, system of training camps, resettlement schemes and co-operatives, 

under conditions marked by bottlenecks and teething problems, catering 
for over 40,000 new recruits each year. (Of 95,OOOgrade six pupils 
sitting form I examinations in 1974; some 20,700 were found places . 
in secondary schools, while the great majority of the renaihing 
74,300 youths joined the ranks of the unemployed); ^ 

While the policy makers, and the leadt:rship of the ZNS must be given 
credit for evolving the rural reconstruction programme, the i^uestion 
remains why the relat4.vely simpler scheme of reorganising the extra- 
curricular activities of the secondary school, aaid especially the 
productive i^ork component, is hampered by lack of action. One answer 
suggested here is, the absence of clear policy objectives on this 
aspect of schobl-lifet 

A similay judgement would seem to apply to the fifth category of 
extra-curricular activities: social and political development. 
Together with productive work, these are the most neglected activi- 
ties. Objectives for the remaining categories ( ' i to iy) are, 
certainly by expatriate teachera , given in terms of "to provide 
opportunities for recreation, personal growth and character building*' 
i.e. in terms of elitist liberal education. Here too, there is a 
widely felt need to move to new objectives, in conformity with 
the school's environment as spelt out under 2.4#4* 

5*2 Analysis of the Extra-Curricular system > 

5«i^#X sub- tasks of the analysis . . 

The situation regarding extra-curricular activities as described 
under 5^1 points to the need for a detailed analysis of this aspect 
system of the school. Such an analysis would be useful for any 
school to make"for its own information and planning. At the levels 
of educational administration, planning and policy making^ a broader 
analysis is' needed to reflect the varied national picture. The ana- 
lysis could consistrof the following "sub- tasks : 

- survey the* present extra-curricular system 

- create a platform for discussing possible innovations (covering 
own school only, or ovm school plus selected other schools, or ^ 
the whol^ country). . 

list the pressures for and against change 

- relate the schools^ extra- ciirricular system to the colonial history * 
and present state of voluntary organisations in the country. - 

In sections 5»2.2 to 5*2.5 these sub-tasks will b.e outlined in a ^ 
little more derail. 
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,3 02*2 A survey of the extra- curxicular -'System • ' ^ - V* 
This survey should be as factudl as possible* In Section -5»1 a classi- 
fioation af six different categories/ of extracurricular activities 
has been given. For each category the actiiritiea, engaged in by staffs 
. - and students sho\ild be, listed. Th^ number of staff and studiants 

involved, the tot^l time spent on e&ch activity^ per person per week 
are important data tjO be collected .too. Eachjgroup irii^iating this ^ 
^ kind of suryey should, of course.,^ adapt the idea to ''auit its own 

clicumst^nces* ]Por^ ins*tanOe', it may be decided to restrict the survey 
to social action activities, with a view to improve that much neglec^g. 
ted area first of all^ This is what was done *at Chipembi Girls School ^. 

A different idea, whioh I used on one ocdasipn, is to collect the- ^, 
relevant information by having a team.jof students draw up a question- 
naire, with which they then approach a random sample of their fellow 
students. If don^ this way, the whole exercise .may be, carri^ed out 
' as-l>att/of the mathematics- lessons (practical statistics), while at 
the same time furnishing' important information. A third approach y^t, 
would be calling a meeting of students involved in various activities, 
and letting each student report on his/her club'^ activities. The 
.*'d*uplicated reports can be put together to' make up the body of the 
surve;^ 'report. With this method, the convenors could again deci&e to 
^ * foous attention on community and production oriented activities, if 

this is the area in which greater efforts^ and coordination axe called 
for.' . . ' . 

5.2.5 Create a platform for discussing possible innovations . 

Tlie survey will almost .certainly point to underdeveloped aireas in the 
extra-curricular activities. Before making hasty decisions to go in 
for this or that^ type of action, some time should cbe devoted to con- 
sidering possible alternatives and improvements. Here the experience 
of^other schoofs may be relevant. But even within the school people 
often don't know of each others experience's. At oar school, both the 
Students*. Cliristian Movement and the* Boy Scouts had their ovm literacy 
project, in a neighbouring village and- ^ high density urban. tiompound 
respective^ly^ Due to the lav/ p'riority attached to social service in ^ 
th^ school, these activities were relatively unknown by non- partici- 
pants among students and ataff. Even the students running the projects 
only knew of their own projectl At the initial stage, the, students 
of the SCM Had considerable difficulties explaining, and justifying 
their literacy "work to the suspicious husbands of illiterate house- 
wives. (Most men were employed during normal working hours, and the 
students (males Only) carried x>ut their teaching during free afternoons) 
The Scouts* however, from their own experience, knev; the soljUtion^to 
the problem. They had in the preparation stage, approached the local 
Party leaders, and planned their project, in coi^stiltation with them. 
This approach made the project more into a joint project, whereby 
the students did not have io introduce themselves or to launch a* 
recruitment drive by themselves. ^ . , ^ ' - ♦ . , 

In such' a situation,^ at the' school level, .it needs sQme authority^ • 
be it the principal), the school -council, a couple of staff . counsel- „ 
lors, who has to arrange for. all those concerned to. meet and exchange 
experiences. Once such a platform lias been created, students will ^/ 
teach their fellows about the importance of planning with the people, • 
instead' of for them. * • ^ • ^. 

The dang;er of paternalism in community service by the school received :', 
considerable emphasis at the C(toionwe^l4;h Regional Youth Seminar held ' 
in Nairobi, I969. The conference report ''Youth and Development in Africa*^ 
in its section ".The role of the formal school", contains a balanced, 
paragraph on improving the links between the secondary ^chbol and the 
surrounding community. ' * ' 
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2.4 List the pressures for and against change . • 

Jiisting'thB pressures for and against cSJianges* can be , very illumina- 
ting for those v^ho ."want to introduce new ideas. At the local 'school 
- levpl,.the list would contain th^e main bottlenecks (e.g. lack of 
funds, pressure of the Examination system, time 'table, lack of , sup- 
port by Headquarters,, lack of contact ;7ith people lining -nearby, 
^lack of fexH;ilizer, lack of motiyatio'^n, etc.). For a national ana- 
lysis', such a listing would need to be si^pplemented by an analysis 
of the position, or' rather, the range of positions, taken by the 
people concerned at various levels, e.g. along the lines indicated 
by figpire 17. This figure' is /as yet very rough, and based^on my 
^ impressions as a participant observer, and not on detailed empiric^al 
study., This detailing would be necBSsaxy before the scheme can be 
Used to draw valid conclusions and/or to base policy recommendations 
on. , ' * ^ 

^ A second cautionary note must be made regarding the freedom of actors 
at various levels. It is sometimes argued that this freedom is con- 
strained by some innate inertia of the education system itself. - 
Systems analysts in particular are prone to ascribe characteristica 
to organizations which should instead be ascribed to the people 
manning the organization* (e.'g. striving after the attainment of 
certain goals, maintaining an equilibrium with the environment, safe- 
guarding survival). Next it is a^rgued that when facing such a 'living*, 
organization,' the indivi-dual is quite helpless if he warits changes 
introduced.. 



Of course, within each organization/ we find established procedures, 
organizational ethics, patterns of communications, .etc., but all 
these are zhe result__of human activity, and can be changed by subse- 
quent action. Hence the^ choice fo'r "actor level" in figj.8 , in 
pteferEnce. of organizational leVel. Thirdly,, fig. 17 still refers 
to the extra-curricular sub-system* No drastic changes can be effected 
unless other sub-rsystems (academic, boarding) are overhauled as well. 
Fourth3.y, fig. 18 does not include information about the ^ types of 
changes that could be made^^^hat is to say, it must be used together 
with .the. -list of innovations drafwn up (see b. above). 



actor grot^rp 



1. sec. jschoql students 

2. teachers 

5. aiminisT^rators 

4» educationisl^s ^ 

5» staff of internat. 
agencies > \ • 

6. educ. policy makers 



7. paarents, local 

leaders - ' 

leaders of regional & 

nat," interest. groups 
excl. politicians ^ 

9. politicians above local 
level ( not in 6 or 10) 
10. members of parliament. 

fig* 18 



for change ' uncommitted against change 

¥ — ■ ^ — : 9 =f 
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pressures for and against changing the extra-cmrricular 
system, as exerted by various actor .groups. 
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5.2#5 Extra-^curricular a.ctivitie-s and volun t ary organi aations in Za mbia^ 
Volunta3:y organizations are a touchy subject in Z,ambia^ They have 
existed in the country for many decides, and have largely been formed 
on the initiative oi expatriates in* Church missionary work> in busi- 
ness and in the colonial and now government administration, This <is 
not the plac^ to give a full description of* the dozens, of clubs and 
associations, spread over most of the categories- listed under 5«1* 
S6me generalized statements can be made, ^hich apply to a lesser 
or greater extent to most of these societies,^ b'e' they sports clubs y 
1/ service, clubs .(Rotary, Junior Chamber, Roiind Table), cultural clubs - 
or welfare organisations (red cross, nutrition clubs, etc., etq«)« 

5 ja. Their membership is largely drawn from the higher incOme groups 

4*b. nearly all have at one stage or another been exclusively white, 
if not in principle, thap certainly tn p2*actice 

c. there- is a gradual tendency towards greater Zambian membership, 
usually without changing' the upper-middle class Values and etiqijette 
I.e. the appeal to Zambians to join and participate in rxinning these 
clubs is directed at p|^rsons in the higher income brackets. 

d. the work of servic? and welfare clubs 'in .the field of health,, 
education and' general v/elfare, ha^'kept its stigma of go-goodism 

♦* ^d paternalism. « • , . , 

e. because of their origin^ and the values and attitudes of their 
members, the clubs have never attempted to mobilise the mass of ^ 

. * the people, just as they have never supported the cage of the 
politically deprived - people in Southern Africa. Appeals in the 
.past by president Kaunda dnd minister Aaron jiilner, for the service - 
clubs to give humanitarian aid to the liberation movements, have 
fallen on deaf ears. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Despite the critical viev:s of many Zambians on the majority of the 
volointary organizations, their work in aid of the destitute has often 
been praised by Government officials. They d-o provide some welfare 
services at the local level which, ' if ^it weren't for their activi- 
ties, would not have materialised for some time to come. 

It should be realized that many community service actfviti?s by 
school clubs wcro initiated by expatriate teachers in the past..I&ich 
. V of this work share the same base of afflue^ice from which iij origi- 
nates, and the same philpsophy of providing social services for the ^_ 
' havfe-nots (rather than stimulating, social ^.development by t'^e people). 

An area which iB in bad need of research^ is formed by ,Afr;L can- 
initiated voluntary movements , after the advent of colonialism in 

' Zambia, and their impact on present-day developments. In his "Jleaction 
to Colonialism" Meebelo describes " the first stirrings of ^popilar 
discontent" (with the 'System of forced labour), occurring as early 
^as 1896 ik the Nor^is^E^st of Northern Province. ^7 He also deals 
with the 6'rl^nS''''of voluntary organisations such as the Native 
Welfare Organisations formed by the early African intelligentsia . 
from as darly as 1923^ the Watch Tower Movement and the birth of 

• the political -parties AUC'and UNIP. 

Despite the variety presented here, thes^ early organisations share' 
a politioal/consciousness which made them oppose v/hite rule^ in ' *. 
their comtrjc.and mobilize the masses of the people; In presentr 
day Zambia^Vseveral voluntary organisations exist v/Jiich have been 
influencedCby/this indigenous experience.. (Notably the frade unions 
and UNIP iis^lf). Furthermore, several of the eufopean initiated 
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societies have undergone 'a process of pdliticization which has^ 

made them morS^ African and egalitarian in outlook (e.g. the Student 

Clfixistian Movement; in contrast to the Scripture l^nion). 

A few organisations, such as Social Aption in 'Lusaka, and the Zambia 

Helpers Society, have succeeded in combining^ elements of the.Bxpa-' * 

triate and the indigenous a{)proach, and have become very yfoirthwhile 

initiators of social development', with a keen eye for people's parti- ^ * 

cipati€>n and good communication with MIP • (The importknce of |Such^ 

li-nks 'with th6 country'^s major change agent is overlooked by many 

of the voluntary groups, especially at the local and regional level.). 

Given this situation, tho^e who hope to t\irn the .school into a local 
development, agency, should perhaps stop pinning their hopes on clubs 

that have been derived from the' expatriate tradition, (nutrit,ion 
clubs, literacy clubs, sewing clubs, etc.), and pay more attention 
to possibilities related to community serviee camgs, the Z^bi§. 
Nati6nal Service, and the new rural construction scl^eme. Other ques-. * 
tions deserving attention are the schools' liriks with TJNIP, with,, in 
a few cases, development committees, a nearby co-operative, the " 
Boma, etc, . ' . 



5»2»6 Much voluntary work is class-based^ 

An analysis as suggested in foregoing paragraphs would open people's 
eyes to the class-based origins of much voluntary work in Zaidbia, 

* including many. of the ext):a-curricular Activities of the secondary 9 
schools* In my opini-on, 'extra-c\irricular activities will start to 
be 'really meaningful the moment- they stop being an 'extra' ', handed 
dotwn to the poor from a position of aff lueiice. This would m'ean to 
include community service and productive work in Ihe curriculum," 

" givingL^ these activities a substantial amount 'of time within the 
schools' time table. It would imply a 'different system of student v 
assessment whereby sliudents (or preferably teams of students) would 
receive workpoints for production and.. social development activities, 
just as happens now for the traditional .teaching subjects. Student 
selection for jobs,, positions' of responsibility ,ofurther training 
ox further formal education would also\be based on a. similarly ^ 
broad assessment of h^is/her capacities, including political, cons- 
ciousnefe's ax;d community orientatioil, (instead of chiefly.on indivi- 
* dual exam points as l^appens at present,); ' ' 

Whether a development aJLong these \ines is feasible in ^Jambia, d^- , 
pends to a great extent on two factors. Firstly, are the policy 
' makers prepared to design strategies f-or implementing the clear# 
. educational ideals of Zambian Humanism? Secondly, to what eixtent can 
the progressives at -the various aqtor levels (see fig, 18) work 
together in an alliance /or educational change? These two factors 
vttll be, brief ly discussed in the final section of this chapter. 

^ y ' ' ■ 

' '5»3 From policy to strata^, from strategy to actLon 
5»3»1 Some recent policy decisions . . . . ^ 

In repent times, a' number of policy decisions have Veen announced,' 
which could have a ^eat impact oh the extra-curricular- system, 
a The Ministry of Education has set up. a general- ^rpose. fund tq re- 
place the old sports fund in all sjshools. Funds for >the old school 
jfund were collected by' the school from their students on ^ semi- 
. , compulsory .fesis. The func^s would be released by tlie ifioiist?"/ of 
Educatioh,^ One of the -intentions of the new^ fund is'j.to ;J)r'ovide a 
souyce of money, which can be used to initi^-te small '.aey.elopment, 
project^ ixi the school(s locality. - ^ * • , 
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To what extent, tJiiS hew measure will farcilitat> the initiation 
'the sohdol of an agricultural eO'-operative in which^ circumstanci&s 
permititng, also school leavers and/or villagers coUlSl participate^, 
remains to be seen^ *One ' of Jhe barriers bJLoc^king such sobemee^ has. . 
always been the fact, that aiiy school* 8 ^finances must be 'administered 
from the ^l^inistry /of Planning and Finance . in Inisaka,' whicli had a 
claim to all pr^^f its. made' by -a school '^s ptoductive activities* Jt . 
means that profits .made .could noi be teinvefeted in exp^sion, neither 
could part of the profits be 'paid to the schoolboy-members of the/ 
. cooperative > 'thus robbing the scheme of two key*-incentiv^w. At the. / 
moment of writing, I do not knqw wfiether the new styIe"s6ho61 I'und 
will give scho9ls the greater financial freedom necessary to begin 
to function, in a small way, as a local development .agency.. Especially 
agricultural sdience teachers have' been known ' tb^ have pleaded for 
, greater administrative and -financial support ^or pE<f3ecjbs in api- 
culture. ^0 Needless to say that finance is no t^ the only bottle4ec^:# 
The agricultural science syllabus itself presents another/ emphasis 
as- it lays, on a cognitive approach to the subject. 71 

b The Goverrynent has launched a massive rural reconstruction programme, 
cos^ting K 17 >5 million a year, dimed at involving all unemployed 
school leavers in training courses and rural development projects. 
The programme is to be administered by Zambian' National -Service 
The plan would involve 42,400 people a year. Implementation has 
already started knd several camps are in Mil operation. The daily' 
newspapers have reported on various teething problems. 

ij.The Central Committee has direotfed ^the Minister of Labotir ^d ^ocial 
Servicers .to set up district snorting bodies, in order to revive, and 
promote ^11 sports in the country, including traditional games such.^ 
as nsolo. The project is part of a youth mob'Llisiion programMe' the-«"' 
Party and Government are embarking on. 

d It February, Mr.' jindrew Mutemba of the Central Committe.e announced 
tbat UKIP would, stkci;' a soheme for unemployed youths and school 
leavers between 12 and l6 ye6rs,, who v/ould not qualify for the 
Zambia National Service Programme '4. (which takes in older youths)-. 

a After sereral years of lipservice being paid to the. need for scjiools 
to produce^patt^cSf th§ir pym food requirements and/or running costs, 
^schools are now in effect hkving to engage in productive work. To 
begin'^ with, they will have^.to raise ten. percent pf thei,r ^.exploitation * 
costs, so I have been told. 75 

These policy decisions can be taken as sfgns that 'the Government 
-is determined to change the Elitist character of the secondary 

school. There are st;rong signs that other -.measures effecting the 

entire formal education system will be introduced in due couMe. 
In April ^975, Mr. Sundiej Kazunga, tjien Permanent Secretary of the 
- Ministry of Education, announced 'that 'the whole system. and structure^" 
was being review^ed; ^d he, added ^'I'am firmly convinced that the 
9y9tfem of education which we inherited from the colonial e^a *and 
which we have perpetuated' under * the false belief that it is releygnt 
education for a developing country, is not suitable for Zambia". 

At 'the. level of policy making and* evaluation, criticism of the 
pj^esent system has^ never been so \?idespread. Among those who have 
•^expressed similar ppinions are Dr. Rugwmayo 77 of^the University's 
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institute of Edjucation, former minister of * education JSr. John 
Mffariekatwe,78 Professor Lameck Goma, University Vice Uhancellor 79, 
Var§ity Comer' 8°, Mr* Shiyenge Kapini of the Zambia National Union 
of Teachers '1, Members of Parliament ^^2^ an^ several Cabinet Minisn"^ 
, . •ters.83^ 

A further indication that pliange^ are in the offing may be seen » 
in the study. tours to, and tiie agreements on cooperation in the 
the fields of g|ss mobilizaticgL and political education with co.untries 
suoh £s Guinea ,Cuba and China , which are part of a fairly recent 
emphasis by the politi0^sU.ead;.rship on. nationwide political educa- 
tion.87 ' ' ' ' ' ' 

5»3«2 Interpretation , - ' * ' 

._ j When interpreting: .the f ore^i.ng examples ^and references , a few 

conunentB need to be made, in order to them in perspeotir©* 
, a. The decisions r egarding. change , motioned under 5.3-1 a to e, 

are taken and ailnounced. by policy m€ikers # . The' newspa^per ,yeports 
, tfrom which those examples were taken, do not inform the reader 

about j;he preparatory phase preceding th^ ^3hanges• Nor are we 
"informed about the various actor groups that may have partici,- . . 
^ pated in, the preparatory* phase.. ^ • 
b» Opinions critical 'of the present .education system, emanate from . 
a wider group which, apart from ,poiicy makersr,' include the P.erme- 
nent Secretary for Education (i.e,^ the chief of administration)., 
M.'J.^s^ scholars, and the S.ecretafy-Geheral of ^the ZNDT. PubJ.io 
Statements by thfese actors contribute to the , process of policy- 
makihg, 

^c. Strikingly, administra-tors, .teachers, jparents and students hfyrdly 
present themselves as participants in the process of p'olicy making, 
. or if they *d6, journalists perhaps ignore theit contribution 
more than they shouJ^ji. * ^ ^ " ^ 

"Othet. factors must be considered here though.' For instance, the 
group of e'duoational adrainistEators are extremely well organized 
when compared with teachers, students and parents. The low degree 
of organi zation" among the latter groups, lack of funds and their 
'diversity of opinion (see fig, IS)', have condemned Ithese groups 
to a position in, which they can h^dly act as real participants 
in th^ pojicy making process, (notwithstanding many official 
exjiortations that they should)*^ 

d. 'Regarding the ^content of the jiecisions made, it will be noted that 
they*d2^ hot gr'eatly affect the extra-curricular activities of 
the local secondary school.. The new style school fund could 
have an^^impact on local development, but this will depend on the 
m6tivation& drive of the individual scljool. And it will be some 
" time before productive work, even if only to cover part o^ the 
cost of education, will have taken roots in all schools. 
The main objective of the rural reconstruction programme is to 
solve tl:ie problem posed by the annual production of close to 
^100, (300 'unemployed primary school, leavers*. Without doubt, the 
mp'^.es by ZlfS ,*an4 'FNIP constitute 'a major Effort to tackle a * ^ 
gigantic problent^ However, these ^programmes, may have the 
unwantegl effect of 'underlining the elitist character of the* 
secondary school here is little or no evidence to suggest that 
the education profession at large', including middle and lower 



levels of administration, have, participated in formulating the 
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.xto^al recontrucl'ion .|rograiaiae# Hence, ±hB chances are tha^** ^ turn, 
thie programme • scarcely will affect the ordinary school^s programme. 
In that- case, the formal secondary school system and the programmes 
laimched by ZKS and UNIP may come ta live side by side,/ This need 
not. have to reinfprce the elitist character of school, but' it could, 
if 'no precautions are taken, * • . ' " 

At. the worst,, the formal system will only be subjected t6 piece- ^ ^ 
meal changes, while preserving its selective and pires^tigeoui? image. 
If that, happens, iche scramble for .school places will ^continue with 
ZSH& and UNIP catering for the socalled 'dropouts* from the ;rat-race* 

At, best, the formal ^d nofi-forSial system will be complementary, 
with both providing pro^jpeqts for various kinds of employment andy 
other personal and social needs . The formal school could loose some 
of its exclusive character an4 status, if the non-formal (rural) . 
programmes would match the formal in re.cognition and status. In that 
ideal, case far-reaching i:eforms of the secon^dary school system 
would still be' needed before it could begin to ^fulfil the objectives 
embodied in Zambian Human^ism . . ^ , * ^ 

^ satisfying 



THE END 
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- NOTES • 

1. See f or..eieample : 'The contribution of agriculttiral education 
in rural schools to Inxral development' , a paper presented by 
agricultural science teachers and agricultural fieldworkers to 
the 1972 Annual Conference of ZAGEDA (cyclostyled) . 

2, Arusha Declaration (1967), published b^j Policy Statement of the 
Tanganyika iAfrican National Union (TaNI^. The Arusha Declaration^ 
has been published several times, among them in: 

- Nyerere, J.K. (1968a}, Freedom and Socialism, Dar es Salaam, OUP. 
Nyerere, J.K. (1968b), Ujamaa, essays in socialism, Dar e^ Salaam 
•OUP. : 

' ^ 3; Kaunda, K.D. (I967), Hxunanism in Zambia and a guide to its 
• implementation, Lusaka, Zambia Information Services, and 
" ' Kaunda, K.D. (1973) , 'Humanism in Zambia, part 2, Lusaka, Z*I.S. 

4. Nyerere, J.K. (1967), Education for 'self -reliance, Dar es. Salaam, 
ft, • -Published marty times, among them in Nyerere (1968a) op. c-it". , 

Nyerere (1968b) op. cit. ^ and Resnick,I.lt, (19 )» Tanzania, 
Revolutidn by Education, East Africa Publishing House. , 

5. To gain an impression of the differences that do exist, readers 
are advised -to compare education reports on independent African 
countries with sources like: 

- Unesco, I967, The effects of Apartheid on education, science, 
. - culture and information in South Africa, Geneva. 

- Gool, Jane 1965, The crimes of Bantu education in South Africa, 
Lusaka, Unity Movement of S.A'. 

- - The (South African) Bantu Education Act 1955 in: Brownlie I am, 

1971, Basic Documents on African Affairs, Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

- SPROCAS Education Committee, 1971, Education beyond Apartheid, 
Johtnnesbxirg, The Christian Institute for Southern Africa. 

- I.B. Tabata} 1959, Education for Barbarism, Bantu fiducation m 
S'outh Africa^ Durban, Prometheus Printers and Publishers,^ 
P.O.Box 1905, Durban. ' 

6f Freire, Paulo (1970), Pedago'gy of the oppressed,. New York, 
Harder and Herder, p.-.59. • 

A chaap edition of this work has been published in the Penguin 
■ * Education Library.'In this same series appeared: ireire/ Paulo, 
• - Cultural Action For Freedom^ Th;Ls latter .boolj, wl>ich was written 
before the othfer work mentipned,. is also available in Portuguese. 
Educator^ within the ranks .''of Frelimo (Mozambique) , MPLA 
(Angola) and PAIGC (Guinea-Bi^sao) -wouldVfind this version helpful. 
Educa^ao como prdtica da liberdade .Rio de Janeiro, Paz e TeJra, 
1967.S^rie ecllmeni'smo e humanismo, vol. 5. Distribui9ffo .exclusiva: 
Editora civiliza9ao brasileira, S.A. Rua 7de Setembro, 9?. 
Rio de Janeiro, G.B. , JJrasil-r 

' . 7.. For a fairly traditional approadh to these problems,- see Adu, 
A.L. , 1969. The civil .service in Commonwealth Africa, develop- 
ment and transition. London, George Allen and Unwin. ^ 
On the whole, Adu appears to uphold the key concept of the British 
Civil 3ervice: that of the professional ethics, which" in the 
West is so closely linked to political neutrality. In practice 
tiolitical neutrality vis k vis the party system goes hand in 
hand with massive inertia in socio/politic^l matters and unreserved 
support for the maintenance of bourgeois society. To call Jh is 
'neutrality is fallacious. Only in the final chapter, the Civil 
a Service in Contemporary Africa, he ieparts in a large measure. 

FRir from the traditional ethics and advocates a kin* of politicization 
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■of the Civil 'Service. I'his dichotoaSr m>ght be 'due to the fact that 
this work is^a revision of an older ,book/publi shea ln'l964; ^Chapter . 
15 wou'ld'then represent- the .authors views as t-hey have evolved sin-ce 
the first -publication. " ^ ' ; • 

• In Africa, Asia ajid Latin America 't^e assumed politi-cal neutrality 
of the civil service has in some ' countries led to* the uncritical •' ■ 
acceptance by the "service of right-wing coups. But in progressive 
African countries, there, is a movement towards making the civil .' • 
service into a real force for progress, by' the people. See .Chin javata, 
jL.C. , 1969,, Instrument for Development, Service vol 3, no.l, April 
1969 » Lusaka. '• . ,• . . 

> ' ' ' • • 

Coupled with this, there is iti Zambia a fairly strong movement towards- 
politiciaation of the civil service, albeit not as vig6rW as in 
Tanzania. At the National Council. Conference," of -.November '197O; 
President. Kaunda said on the Civil Service: Because tf Zambia! s 
sensitive geo-political situation "we cannot afford neutr'als. -You ' 
. are either with us or against us"(Zabia Daily Mail ,. 9-11-.' 70) . The 
, ^ President went on to emphasise the special patriotic duty of the 
• • civil -service .and the teaching profession tc.support the Party's - 
(aNIP's) philosophy of Humanism in their programme's and policies. 
This must not be seen a^ political indoctrination -of tfi>e Civil Serv'.ce', 
.but on the dontrary as an opportunity for civil servants ta think 
for themselves and to contribute to the building of a humanist 'state 
without subversion. In the same speech President Kaunda impliefl 
. that continued 'neutrality' of the ciyil service would-be using 
] "old institutions and methods which do' not seem to fit the nSw ' 
. . revolutionary situation in which we find ourselves".. See alio: 

- Subramaniam, V. (1973), Civil Service problems in ^the one-party 
state. Times of Zambia, 20 January. ' , • 

- 'Sjinday T^imes of Zambia, (1973), In the Service. of the nation, o / 
Feature article, 11 th, February. * ' ■ ■ 

Lack- of -insight into matters concerned with the po'liticization of 
the Civil. Service, has cmtributed- to counterproductive publications 
as that, by Bankole-, T. , (1973), Politicians and Civil Servants, 
Africa, no. 26-,^ Oktober a973 pp. l7, 18. ' 

He and other writers in the same style fail to see that political ■ 
consciousness of the ^civil- service is one of the major weapons in 
combatting laxity^ indiscipline apd corruption. Any discussion which 
takes western civil service ethics for granted cannot transcend 
the level, .f v/asteful gossip. 

8. Sigmund, Paul E. , .editor ,'( 19$7) , The ^ideologies o£ the developing 
nations. New York, London, Frederick -A-. Praeger, pp. 41, 42, 

This is a revised and enlarged edii^ion'of an earlier book published I963 

9. -these somewhat general remarks can easily be substantiated from the 
writings and pdlicy speeches of Presidents Kaunda, Nyerere, Nkrumah-, 
Sekou Tdur^j or from^ African dailies such as the- Zambia Daily Mail 
and the Daily News of Tanzania; rr f rem W work of political scien- 
■tists such as 

Jalee, Pierre ,( 1968) , Pillage of the 'third world. New York, Monthly 
Review Press. . • - - - ' . * 

Saul, John 'S. & Cliffe, Lionel (eds)i, Socialism in Tanzania, vol.l & 2* 
Arrighi, Giovanni & Saul, John S. ( 1973) / Essays on the • political 
economy of Africa. London, New York, Monthly Review .Press. ' - 
iiodney, V/alter, (1972). How Europe underdeveloped Africa. ,Dar-es- 
^ %Jaam, Tanzania Publishing House. London, Bogle-1' Ouverture • 
ERJC'"*^ impression 1973. 00C76 



10. Resident Kaixnda in his 'foreword to an ''African book on African 
prclblems %y Africans themselves''; Makulu, H.F. , (1971), Education, 
Development; and Nation-building in, Ihdependant Africa/ London, 
; . • *SCM Press^ ' ^ ■ ' " . . ' 

^11. Katinda, (1964)> Some personal I'ef lections , in: ^ \ ^ ' ' 

Luthuli, Kaunda, ,Nyer.er-e 'a.o.' ("1964^, Africa's Freedom, London, 
' ' ' Ailen & Unwin, pp. 24-37- ^ , J ' 

* 7 / In »fact Kaunda's cooperation with his pupils went a lot further* 
' , PromJiiig autobiography (Africa shall be' free,' London, Heinemann, . 

1962, reprinted many times) it transpires that pgj^t of' the market 
. for vegetables' consi'sted of the school i-tself, which bought the 
student' S produce thorough its boarding master KaundaJ 

12. ..Katinda, K.D- . ( 19'66) , A humanist .in Afri6a, letter^ to Colin Morris 
^ London , Longmans , p . I3 1 ♦ ' ' 

13. Katinda, K»D. (1967), Humanisjn' in Zambia, and 'a guide to its 
, implementaiions, Lusaka, Z.I»S/, p. 24; - ' 

14. iTjid. pp. 43, 44j . ^ : , ' ' * 

15. Kaunda, K.p. (I969?), Tei> thoughts cn humanism; Humanism in 
Education. The Veritas Cooperation', ito date, p. 4« 

16- ibid. p. 6. - . ' ' ' ' 

17. Opening address to National Education Conference ,* reported in 
The Zambia- Daily Mail, ist October I969. - 

18. ibid. 

19. ibid. * < ■ ' , 

20. ibid. . , • . > 

21. ibid. • . *. - . ' , , 

22. Kaunda, K.D. (1971a), Foreword to Makulu, HrF. (1971) op. cit. 

23. ibid. . ■ " 

24. Kaunda, K\D. (1971b), A path for the iVitOr.e, opening address at 
sixth General Conference of UNIP, 8th May 1971. Lusaka, Zambia 
Information Services, 'p. 37,- . ' ' • , ' 

25. ibid. p. 24. ' ' ' 

26. Times of Zambia, 10th August 1971. 

27. Speech at the swearing-in ceremony of two Ministers and twelve 
dis;trict governors. Zambia Daily Mail, 24th August 1971. 

28. rbld. 

29. Times of Zambia, 19th May 1972. " . ' ' ; ' ' 

30« Address at graduation ceremony, given in President Kaunda 's' 

capacity of chancellor of the University of/Zambia. Sunday Times 
of Zambia, 9th July 1972. ^ t ' 
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..31; Spee-ch at passing-out paradfe of National Service Recruits for ' ''' 

KafuB training camp. Times of Zs.mbi&, 1st September' 1972'. 

, 52. Opening address to the I973 session of Parliament. .Times' of 
Zambia, \lth Januaiy. I973. 

35. Addj'ess to the National Assembly dinn6-r. Times of Zambia. 17th 
Pebruaiy 1975. ' ■ ' ' 

54. The following titles treating th^ systems approach from an adminis- 
tration and, management point of view, have been- or .still are in use 
_ , 10 Zambia as textbooks anCp reference books: > 

:-- McDonough, Adrian II. -(1963), Information ^conpmics and Management ; 
..systems. New York, McGraw-Hill, Tokyo, Kbgakusha, International 
-btuaent edition. ' *■ 

- Hart, B.L.J. (I964), Kynamic Systems Design, Company' control for 

• tne computer era. ■ ■ 

- Johnson, R.A., Kast, F.E. , Rosenzweig, J.E. (I963), The theory 
and management of .systems. New York, McGraw-Hill: .nXokyo , Koea- 
kusha. International Student Edition. ^ » . 6 

- O'Shanghnessy, J. (1966), BusWss organization. London, Allen 
and Unwm. Part" 4, the systems approach, pp. 125-161., 

35., For a yeiy readable yet comprehensive' example cJn educational innovation . 
see: - Hubermar^, A.M. (1973) , 'Understanding change in education- - * 
> • an. iritroduction. Paris, Unesco, International Bureau 6f 

Education. Also available in French and Spanish. Wriments 
^and innovations in Eduoati )n no. 4. . ' 

> * " * 

56. Elliot, J. (1972), An inquiry into staffing and organization of 
secondary schools in Zambia, University of Zambia, Institute for 
African studies, Lusaka, p. 1/ 

57^ Huberman op. cit. pp. 14-16 and pp. 61-84. 
^ 38. Ibid p. 14. 

39- Havelock, R. (I97I), Guide to innovation in education. AnnArbor, 
;^ Mich., University of Michigan, quoted by Huberman op. cit. 

40. In Zambia, trials (see fig. 8 column 3) have been conducted with the 
British Schools' Mathematics Project ("E. African version"), the 
Entebbe Mathetoa^cs Workshop materials (U.S.A. inspired courses), 
the Midlands Math^tics Experiment (U.K.), and the Scottish Mathe- 

. matics Project (U.K/^, the last of which was adopted on a nationwide 
scale in. the late sixties. ■ • . ' 

41. E.g. the P. S.S.C., course .(USA), Nuffield Science (u.K.). 

42. The possible' contribution of educational technology will be discus- 
sed in Chapter 3. " • ' '|= ' ^ 

45. Also .see quot^tio^ -15' by President Kaunda, under paragraph 1.3. 4. 2. 

44. E.g.' see Boyd R.U. ,* ( I967) , -Inte^ated Managerial Controls. London. 

Longmans, pp. 4-6-, - , ' , • ' . » 
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45. S'ee for instance', Johnson, Kast and Rosehzweig (1965) op.citt p. 14. • 

45b • We are here' analyzing the' present system df school management/ 

"There- is a great need to add the field of local/regional developmenij 
to this list, but the^ present system is characterized by an 
almost complete disregard for this area^ The ^sparse^activitiea . 
taking place; are usually grouped under e:ttra-curricular activities • 

46. Johnson, Kast- and Rosenzweig, op.cit., p.^ 47* * , ' « . 

47. 0' Shangnessy , J. (19.66), Business organization. London, Allen, & 
Unwin Ltd. pp. 62-65* ' ^ 

' • * *. 

48. Hart,' op.^ cit. ' ^ , . ' 

" h , ' ■ 

49. Likert, Rensis,, (I96I), New Patterns of management. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Tokyo, Kogakusha Co* pp. 143-146. • 

50. In Zambia, a very notable exception is provided by the Zambia- Studen-p 
Christian Movement. The movement runs leadership training conferences 
during the school holidays, at whieh tim(» ia divided between 
'programme orien'ted' and 'process^ -oriented' training. One reason 

for this healthy .state of affairs is of course the fact that ZSCM 
has become a na^i^o'nal movement ^ith a national secretariat and a 
progressive leadership, A local ZSCM branch is therefore in a much ^ 
better position than a local debating club a,s far a3 resiource and * 
training facilities are concerned. The latter 'club primarily depends 
on the 'gift s ( or non-gifts) »6f its counsellor on the sta^f. 



51. Of the massive amount of educationai' research carried out to 
' ^d^te* the world over, very little has been devoted to the pro- ^ 
'tss^s inside that black box: the class-room. And of the research 
reports thaH^'do exist, most are devoted f ^^'^^ f J'^^^J 

characteristics, e.g. attainment scores, attitudes etc. , and 
Wdly any are concerned with the professional activities ol" 
teacher,s inside the. class-room. tsr ' . , 

S2 Eulau Heinz (1971), Political .Science and Education, the long' 
^ Sew lnf the short. In: Beyine ,^ Klaus von (1971), Theory .and 
Politics. 'J^he Hague, Martinus Ni'ohoff. pp. 345-551. . 

55. This sectiqn is bae,ed on a number , of ^ publications 

tional situation in the author's own country, ths Netherlands. 
The situation in other western European countries is similar 
to that in Holland. For details 'see: . 

Matthiossen, M.A.J.M. (1972). Klasse-Onderwios; sociologie van l^et 
onderw^s^ . (Class-education; sociolo©' of educatioa). Van Loghum 

IJcJSstiscHnde^^^ (1975). School en Maatschappij. . 

Deel 1, Onderwios en ekonomie. (School and Society. Part i. 
Education and economic system). S.O.F., Utrecht. 
Zonneveld, Loek (ed.)(X974). school in ^et ^apitalisme. 
• , (sSool under capitalism; with contributions from ^-^^^^f^^ 
list authors from various W. European countries).. Van Gennep, 
Amsterdam. * ^ ' ^ , - 
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' * ' notes (6) ' ' - 

54, Raven, John, a,o,, (1973)* ^he attainment of non-academic educational 
^ • objectives^ The International Review of Education, vol. xix/l973/3, 

'pp. 30$-355. 

55. ibid., p. 326. * ^ • V 
ibid. , p. 527. ^ 

57.ftciven a.o. , op. cit, 

^ ^ 58. ^l.g. see Molteno, R. anfl Tordoff, W. (a974). Independent ^Zambia: . , 
^ ^ ^ achievements and prospects. In: Tordoff, W. (ed.)(l974), Politics 

* ' , in Zambia. Manchester University Press.' Ch. lOy And Pettman, Jan 

(1974) , Zambia: Security and Conflict. Friedmann Publishets^, Lewes 
Sussex, p. 235. \ r'" * ' ^"'^ 

59. See: Mwanikatwe, J..M, (1968), The'^owth of education! in Zambia 
since independence. OOP, Lusaka etc,, p. 58-60; Jolly, R,^M. (l97l) 
The 'trained manpower constraint. In: Elliott (^d.) (1971), Constraints 
on the economic development of Zambia, OtU. P. , Nairobi; firsts' [ 
National Development Plan op.cit.; ^Second ^rational ^development pian, 
' op. cit. ^ , 

' 60^ Stannard, D.P, (1970), Report on the supply of secondary level 
^ ' , teachers in English-speaking Africa - Zambia. Overseas liaison 
/ committee of the 'American GouVioil of Bducat;ion. . ' , 

' 61.. Elliot J. (1972), An enquiry into staffing and organization of 
e^ondary schools in Zambia, op. oit. ' ' ^ 

. 62. 'Lra^isma, Tom (196?) Programmed learning : a practi^caL^illustratioh. 
African Adult Education, vol.1 na.l, 46-49* ' . 

*.(1968, 1969) Programmed learning: ' small experiments for the teacTier. 
^ . \ Bulltin of the Mathematical Association of Zambia, vo.l no.l, 3-8j 

vcl 2 no.l, 8-11; V0I2 no. 2, 23-27. * . - - 

(1969) Programmed learning for the isolated teacher. In: Mann, A. P. 
and Brunstrom," C.*K. (eds) Aspects of Educational Tjfechnology, 
vol 5-, 137-192} Londcn', Pitman & Sons. , ^ ' ^ 

(1975) The design of a 'compensatory* learning system aimed at 

, overcoming problems of spatial visualization of Zambian children. 
In Aspects of Educational Technology, vol (>• London, Pitman & 'Sons. 

63. Some imprbveme'nt is \ikely to result from a new statury instrument 
announced by the Minister of Education in Feb. 1975, regulating 
the collection and uie ,of s^chool funds. In part this ^measure aims ^ ' 
at streamlining tho\chaotic situation regarding ! school funds': 
^ the amount payable per pupil varied a ^eat deal from schcJol to 
. school; the legality of .demanding school funds under a fr-ee -edu- 
cation system had often been queried by the poorer parents, and ^ 
.thirdly, a uniform system for financial control v/as lacking. In 
addition, the new, style school fiond wi,ll serve as a source of 
finance for small scale development projects in the school* s* 
neighbourhood.. Students will, be involved in the deci,sion making . f 
regarding collection and expenditure of these funds, and they 
should,, said the Minister, bo Involved in the planning 0/ projects 
See Times of Zambia 27th Feb. and Ist^March I975. It remains to 
be seen to what extent this plan bears fruit. Certainly an impor- 
tant bottleneck 'has been in principle removed, but it is not the 
only one. . * ' ' 
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notes (7) 

64. E.g,. Visser, J* J/ (1975) > Social Action in Chipembi, a report 

' "prepared on behalf of the Headmistress* Chipembi,^ 7 pp. 
cj^clostyled* ^ , ' * - 

Kostelijk, Wi Hem. (1973^) > Practical Agricultural Science in 

Secondary Schools'. With at)TDendiceq by teachers from other 
schools* Kafue, 8 y^. cyciostyled. This paper gives a 
typology of agricultural ^science projects, with aims and 
examples of projects,* followed 'by comments on issues oT 
policy and' administration, ' 

65. See Times of Zambia, 14th Feb." 1975 • ' 

6^"Tiaes of '^Zambia, 5th Feb. 1975> and subsequent issues. 

66^ Published by the Commom/ealth Secretariat, London, ^1970. _ ^ , 
67. Meebelo, Henry S'. 1[l9 7 iTV Enaction \o colonialism, A prelude tp 

the politics of independerkce in northern Zambia, "1893-1939 

University of Zambia/Manchester University Press • pp. 90- 

103. ' ^ . ' ' 

68 • Ibid. , in many passages throughout the book. 

69. Times- of Zambia, 23rd July and l6|:h Sept. 1973 • 

70. See for instance: Agricultural science teaching staff and agri- 

cultural field workers in Western Province ^( 1972) , The ^ 
contribution of agricultural education in rural sphools 
to rural development. Paper prepared' for the Annual Gene- 
ral Conference of' the Zambia Agricultural Education Asso- 
ciation, -Livingstone. Cyclostyled, 3 PP*» 




71. Ibid., paragraph 5»o 

?2*j[Times of Zambia, 5th February 1975 1 and subsequent' press' reports, 

{aIso see '^^Africa" nO. 44? PP 90,91', and nO. 45, O^ay '75), P. 53* 
73. Times' of Zambia, lA'ch ieb. 1975 

< Ik 

74-(Ibid. 

f Also, see '^Africa-' no. -44 (April 1975), PP 90,91, giving statistics. 

75. Information passed on to me by Mr. Prank de Mink in August 1975 

after his retiirn from a study visit to Zambia. 

76. Reported in ^Times of Zambia, 22M April 1975*' 

77. Times of Zambia, 13th April 1974. 

78. Ibidj ^ ' 

79. Times of Zambia, 10th June 1974* 

80. .Times Of Zambia, 11th January 1975* 

^81. Times of Zambia, 8th March L975* , ' . ' 
82. Times of Zambia, 14th March 1975* 

33. Ibid. • ' 

84. In February 1975, Elijah Hudonda, then chairman of the Political, 
Constitutional and Legal Sub-committee of the Central Committee, led 
, a Zambian delegation to study political organization and mss 
' * mobilisation^ in GuTpap pnr» Mpr-^^^+^^r^^^ - hi 9 return Mr. I^Iudenda 
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y'^ announced that a ni}mj)er of iilass Mobilisation schemep had already been 
outlined by the Centra;i Committee, One of them, .he is reported to 

.have said, involved the introduction of 'political education from 
primary to university level. Teachers would ' be -trained at the 
President »s Citizenship College. Times of Zambia, 26th Feb. 1975. 

\ ' * ^ ' ' ^ . 

85. In April 1975 President Kaunda paid a state visit to Cuba prior .to 
attending, the Commonwealth Summit in Jamaica'. According to the 
communique issu^ a€ the end of the Zambian delegation's stay, Cuba ' 
will ^cdopeD^^te' with Zainbia in the fields of sxigar production tech- 
nology,' literacy traiiaing, party organization, mass mobilisation^ v . 
health and other areas in which Cuba has been succfesful. IHines of 
Zambia, 26th April 1975/ 

It would be sxirprising if these ^iother areas" woiild not also include . 
the secondary education system, considering Cuba's reforms in- that^ 
area as well as the educatiori content of some *of the other 
fields .of cooperation stated. 

, It 

86. Iri March ^1974, a large delegation led' by President I^aunda visited 
the People's Republic of^ China, to^ stiufy party organization, youth 
and women's programmes, communes, .rural reconst2nicti)>n and trade 
relations. By Zambian standards the d^egation was large (53 members) 

^ and hi^-powered. All came back very im'pressed with what they had, 
seen. Summing up his inflpressions. in an interviw by Milimo 
- ' Punabantu, Dr, Kaunda, said : " I %'hink that the lesson of. China's 
development , , ) is that people can depend on themselves.*^. 
People can build their own cotintries using their own brains and their 
own hands. People do nbt need to be enslaved by foreign capital, 
\Vhat is required is the ri^ht type of education -*the»right type 
of orientation "'Africa no, 33 (Hay 1974) pp.26 - 29. 

87 At the 'opening of the. DNIP National Council meeting in April 1974, 
, President Kaunda gave an outlin^ programme of the political education 
as envisaged by the Central Committee, He announced that tfie^ formal 
etducatiori system would, also 'get itSypojitical education committees. 
(See Austin Pulilwa, We need' mope political education^ in Times of" 
Zambia, 2nd May 1974). ^Siiice that meeting Central* Committee members, 
. Cabinet Ministers including Provincial Cabinet Miniaters, and other 
leader^ such as the' Inspector General of tije jPolice, Northern Province 
P<?litical^ Secret^, Luifehya U1«P Regional Secretary, Ministers of 
, State for National Guidance, Members of^vParlianient, have spoken on 

• the subject fbr^.a variety of. audiences and/or taken action towards the 
implementation of political education programmes. (See Times of 

. Zambia,- ^Oth Aptil, 16th July, 23rd September, 27th September, 8th 

• Npvember 1974, an(i 8th- January, l6th Pebr:uary, 3rd March, l6th March . 
1975 » and other issued of this* paper 

These moves' constitute a deliberate attempt to permeate the whole of * 
^'Vociety with political thinking, a necessary thou^ not sufficient 
.condition for. Zambia's "Second* Revolution" to succeed (The "second 

, • Revolution" was announceji by President Kaunda in a ha:Fd-hitting ) 
speech, tQ the UNIP National COuncil in June 1975: "We need to brace 
ourselves for a f i^t against those who have placed themselves in 
upper and ^piddle classes^ Since the wo^'king people have wresfed 
political powe;r from the^colonialists and- imperialists and as this is 
^now in their hands, they must use it to' destroy the base that selfish' 
men and women are using as, their own f or- f opneijting class wairfafe". 
("Africa" no '46,, August 1*975^, pp 27 - 29), ^ - . 

In the pagt, frofi March 1969f pplitical edixcation had been delegated 
to ei small separate Mnistry of National Guidance, later linked with 
development planning iri -the Ministry of Deyelopaent Planning and ' 
National Guidance, item its inception,, though very active for it? 

^ . size, "National Guidance"" has been hampered by la-clf' of funds and .thus 
by lack of faqilities. and personnel, ^; 
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